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Important New Books Eric Pape School of Art 
Turrell’s Spanish Reader = - Se - 80 cents 


ELEVENTH SEASON 
By CHARLES ALFRED TURRELL, A. M., Professor of Mod- “ 
ern Languages, University of Arizona. 


Beginners in Spanish will find in this reader all the Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


necessary help. The first selections are simple, and pro- 


gression is made gradually to short stories of sufficient Painter and Illustrator 
difficulty to furnish an introductivn to further reading. 


; Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
Adams’s Physics for Secondary Schools - $1.20 : 
. fe F. ADAMS, A. f1., ma of the ENT: of ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 


Physics, Detroit Central High Schoo) 


Re COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
A comprehensive text, with sufficient demonstrations 
for the teacher, and practical problems for the pupil. The [TION and DECORATIVE 


book is particularly teachable, as the language is simple 


and clear, and the illustrations numerous and illumi- DESIGN 
nating. 





; , , No Examinations for Admission 
Perry’s Punctuation Primer - - 30 cents ; 
; ’ Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
By FRANCES M. PERRY, Associate Professor of Rhetoric ‘ 
and Composition in Wellesley College. Scholarships and Medals. 


A manual for colleges, high schools, stenographers, Scholarships and Medals. 
and business men. The essentials of punctuation and i ; 
related subjects are simply and systematically presented. Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Address the secretary. 


American Book Com pany Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“ESTERBROOR”’ 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty ge we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 26 John Street, NEW YORK 


Works : CAMDEN, N.J. 












THE SILVER - BURDETT READERS 


By ELia M. Powers and Tuomas M. BaLiipt, Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


SOWE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
METHOD Based on the most approved pedagogical principles; distinctive for accuracy of gradation, bothof 


vocabulary and of thought content, and for easy and rapid progression. 


MATERIA Selections from the world’s best literature, of the kind that w ill appeal to the pupil and insure 


cenuine interest in the reading work, introduced as early as possible. 


MAKE UP Representing the highest standards of bookmaking in attractiveness and durability. Many illustra- 
re tions, full of life, ¢ { i 


olor and interest, telling real stories in picture forn 
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THE CITY OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Smith’s 
Primary and Practical 
Arithmetics 


For Exclusive Use as a Basal Series on 
January 16, 1909 


Perhaps no city has spent more time in an ex- 
haustive search for basal texts in arithmetic than 
has Rochester, N. Y. 

Some of the careful steps taken were :— 

I. A secret committee was appointed to examine 
ten different texts submitted for selection. 

II. Superintendent C. F. Carroll wrote to the super- 
intendents of the twenty-five largest cities for 
their opinions. 

III. The entire Board of Education — five college 
graduates — went into the question so as to 
form an independent judgment. 

As a result of this investigation, the Board 
adopted the following resolution :— 

- Whereas, the committee of principals and teach- 
ers appointed by the superintendent have reported 
with practical unanimity in favor of the Smith 
Arithmetics, and the superintendent has recom- 
mended their adoption, 

Resolved, that Smith’s Primary and Practical 
Arithmetics be adopted for use in the public schools 
of Rochester. , 


GINN and COMPANY, Publishers 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. . 














PAPER, 
NEW ENGLAND 
29-A BEACON ST. - 


Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: j 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 








From a Maine teacher: 


**] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I now ple feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
‘“*With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” - 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, lam 

** Very truly yours.”’ 





Calls are already commencing to comé in for next 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 











RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. e 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upoa 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are - 
send the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or anibeas 
e . 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipis.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber's name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
as at once. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and al] communica- 
tions for the pages of the Dcmeas should be addressed to A. E. Winsu1P, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the Journat 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
ull year’s subscription. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, “oe : ° ° - $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, ° ‘ ‘ $4.00 “* 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of saree or more is: 
formed and al! names are sent in by one person at one time- 
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PHASES OF HISTORIC MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


BY W. N. HAILMANN, 


Man is to us the only living creature with ideals 
towards which he can consciously live ; the only liv- 
ing creature, distinguished by self consciousness, 
recognizing in himself the chief and the only re- 
sponsible factor in his life. 

On the rounds of this ladder of self-conscious- 
ness, constructed progressively by his reason, he 
descends on the one hand into the depths of world- 
consciousness, and ascends on the other hand to 
the height of God-consciousness: compels on the 
one hand so-called nature, round about and withia 
him, to obey his will—to contribute more bounti- 
fully to his food, to yield him clothing and shelter, 
to fashion itself into tools and implements and en- 
gines and to do his work, to conquer for him the 
impediments of time and space, to suppress what- 
ever it may hold of evil to him and to emphasize 
its good, to reveal to him its hidden treasures of 
truth and beauty, and to serve him in his missions of 
love; and realizes, on the: other hand, the very 
spirit of God and makes it the criterion, the meas- 
ure, of his ideals. ' 

Other living creatures are more or less com- 
pletely at the mercy of their environment. Instinct 
and heredity—indiscriminating momenta in the life 
of the species—are their exclusive and unconscious 
reliance in a blind, brutal struggle for existence ; 
incidental or accidental variations, their only 
chance of escape or of an_ illusory progress. 
Throughout, in their individual existence, coming 
and going like bubbles on the sea, they are the 
playthings of factors not themselves and eternally 
hidden from them. 

Not so with man—self-conscious, world con- 
scious, God-conscious man. He has»lifted instinct 
into insight; the struggle for existence he has 
abrogated and is substituting therefor the strivings 
of aspirations and love; heredity has become his- 
tory; incidental and accidental variation is sup- 
planted by deliberate progress under his conscious 
leadership. 

Even in his morphological make-up the suprem- 
acy of man is indicated. Witness his erect posture, 
which confers upon him the onward and the up- 
ward look, opening to him the distances beyond 
the sea and the deep heavens above; witness the 
liberation of his arms and hands from the slavish 
service of mere locomotion and greedy grasping, 
and their conversion into cunning organs of the ex- 
ploring and creating will, into the outstretched 
heart and brain of him; witness, too, the conse- 
quent marvelous expansion of his chest, the supe- 
rior structure of his larynx, the loosening of his 
tongue, the deliberation of song and speech, which 
open to him the realm of thought and the heaven 
of brotherly love. 

Education in its depths is concerned with more 


than mere individuals, and the child with 
whom we deal is more than an other one, more 
than the perpetuation of the family or the race; 
it represents, indeed and in its fullest signifi- 
cance, the perpetuation and the further progres- 
sive development of the humanity, the Man “writ 
large” that lives in the race. 

What, under this view, shall we say of the brutal 
heresy still persisting among us that the little 
child isa mere animal, or of another heresy, a — 
pseudo-scientific visitor of these later days, that 
sees in him only a little savage? Every germ of 
life that comes to us truly and essentially is what 
it is meant to become—the acorn and oak, the child 
the perpetuation and the perpetuator of humanity; 
and of this humanity not in some past wretched- 
ness, but in present and future approximation to the 
ideal that lives within the child awaiting his liber- 
ating will. 

If the child were only a little animal, the most 
he might hope to become is a big animal with cer- 
tain animal instincts and hereditics' more fully 
established. If he were only a little savage, no 
effort of ours could save him from adult savagery. 
Indeed, if the adult savagery of the South Sea did 
not hold in its essential being the hope and prom- 
ise of humanity, all missionary effort on our part 
would be only so much stupidity. Thus the very 
fact that we educate our children postulates on our 
part the faith in their esséntial humanity and in the 
divine afflatus that constitutes the essence of such 
humanity. 

Education, indeed, represents on our part a 
deliberate, continuous effort to lead the plastic 
child as speedily and completely as possible to a 
knowledge and conscious control of himself and his 
environment in the service of such worthy human. 
ideals as may have been revealed to us, to the 
conscious subjugation, if you prefer, of himself and 
his environment to his enlightened good will. 

Hence the importance of securing a quasi-ideal 
environment suited to such purpose, and the im- 
portance of faith on our part in the potential 
vigor of such good will in the child. 

If in our work we discover spontaneities, im- 
pulses, or interests in the child that remind us of 
lingering taints of animalism or savagery, these 
call for discouragement, inanition, and even re- 
pression through appropriate readjustments in the 
child’s environment, for the removal of dangerous 
stimuli and for the emphasis upon stimuli that ap- 
peal to higher spontaneities and interests. 

Our children are born into our present and en- 
titled to the best our civilization affords. The in- 


sufficiencies, hindrances, wretchednesses, and incon- 
gruities of a past that has been conquered have no 
A retrospective knowledge of 


place in their life. 
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these things may be furnished them with profit, 
when their life has become firmly rooted in the 
ideals of the present, but to establish them even 
transiently in such insufficiencies and wretched- 
ness, under the spell of false biological and anthro- 
pological analogies is to rob them of their birth- 
right and retards progress. _ 

Life is synthetic. Every step and phase of it has 
its reason for being, its justification, in some unity, 
some beyond, ultimately therefore, in its divine 
ideal. This is the one criterion of true life—that 
it makes for unity. And it is the one characteristic 
of all false living—of insufficiency, error, crime, and 
sin—that it lives away from unity and ends ia 
death, the realm of dissolution. 

And education—in its largest sense—is the art 
of leading life aright towards successive and con- 
tiguous proximate unities that tend to this ultimate. 
One, the divine ideal, which is nothing less than 


’ the image of the Father, an ideal which we rever- 


ence in insight as truth, in purpose and attitude as 
love, in achievement as beauty, in its wholeness 
as the Everlasting Good-Will. 

In homely, practical terms, then, the task of edu- 
cation is to help the child grow in the right direc- 
tion, to set it towards becoming a good worker or 
home-maker, a good father or mother, a good citi- 
zen, a good man or woman, always with the em- 
phasis on good, to guard and guide each individual 
child, so that it may attain physical health and 
vigor, intellectual sensibility, thoroughness, and 
self-reliance; earnestness and cheerfulness in 
work; sympathy and helpfulness in social intet- 
course, reverence and good will in the general atti- 
tude of life. 

History is essentially an account of the progres- 
sive development of the up-and-out-struggling will. 
We meet this will in primitive man, establishing it- 
self in each individual, sacrificing in brutal isola- 
tion all other life to his existence. We see it 
gradually extending its interests in the patriarch as 
the ruler of a widening family-self, in the chief or 
king as the ruler of a widening tribal or national 
self. We see it in Israel as the will of God as em- 
bodied in His revelations. We see it in the city 
and state assuming control in the popular will as 
temporarily embodied in chosen rulers and ac- 
cepted laws. We see it in modern democracy 
under the benign gospel of good will and the mar- 
velous discoveries of science gradually returning 
to the bosom of each individual man, urging him 
to make justice and love the spontaneous guides oi 
his life. 

It is this distinguishing feature of modern de- 
mocracy that calls for a new education. Under it, 
for the first time in history, the individual man, 
by his inner humanity, and by that alone, outrank: 
all external differences. Under it, ruling classes 
and all manner of aristocracies are doomed. They 
may yield slowly and reluctantly, hiding behind 
wealth and its purchased refinements, but the “man 
for a’ that” has come to stay. 

The culture of former days is no longer ade- 
quate. The man of the new democracy needs 
more than learning and contemplative self-in- 
spection. He needs these, indeed, and forsooth 
in higher degree than days of yore, but they must 
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be directed toward, and must direct, a life of benefi- 


cent efficiency. His learning must be applied to 
the loving deed. His contemplative musings must 
stimulate his sense of responsibility and duty, and 
stir his creative will. The culture of modern 
democracy is measured not so much by what a 
man has or has received, but rather by what he 1: 
and gives.—Adapted. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


BY GEORGE L. TOWNE, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





The educational press is not a thing apart from, 
and independent of, the schools, but is an integral 
portion of the essential machinery for upbuilding 
and perfecting a system of education. It is as 
much a part of this machine as the first grade is a 
pait of the elementary school. 

Its office is in many respects like that of the uni- 
versity ; the normal schools and the different or- 
ganizations of teachers. It assists in placing right 
ideals before teachers, and does what it can to in- 
spire and to aid teachers in attaining these ideals. 

As a part of the educational machine, the educa- 
tional press is to be made use of by all the schol 
and educational forces. There is no reason why it 
should not be called upon to assist any feasible and 
proper undertaking just as the state department 
of education of the State Teachers’ Association is 
called upon to assist any worthy undertaking 
which affects the welfare or progress of the schools. 
The State Teachers’ Association may desire to in- 
augurate an educational campaign, which a ma- 
jority of the members consider of great importance 
to the schools. A committee is appointed tc 
formulate plans and to create public sentiment. 
Why should not such a committee call upon the 
educational press to assist in such a cause? The 
committee as the representative of the associa- 
tion would, of course, be the leader in this move- 
ment, but the educational press stands at hand a 
ready-made instrument to help secure the desired 
ends. 


Though the school journal should be under fear- - 


less management, and the editor should have con- 
structive ability, yet, in its truest form, it is not the 
mouthpiece of any man or any group of men. It is 
rather the voice’ of the bést educational leadership. 
It takes part in all progressive movements; in all 
undertakings which build up a better educational 
system, which establish truer pedagogical princi- 
ples, and which assist in bringing about these ideal 
conditions which we all hope for, but realize we 
have not yet attained. The journal is a medium 
for the use of those who are leading educational 
forces along right lines. Every educational cam- 
paign, like the political campaign, must have its 
leader; in fact, without leadership little can be ac- 
complished in any undertaking. This should 
come, however, as the combined judgment of the 
school men, as it may be expressed by the State 
Teachers’ Association or Schoolmasters’ Club, or 
National Education Association, or the vote of 
confidence from the people which places a man at 
the head of the educational department of the state. 
The educational journal follows this leadership. 
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It stands ready to render assistance following the 
lead of the proper officers or the proper associa- 
tions which express the will and judgment of the 
educational forces. 

When school legislation is needed, the educa- 
tional press furnishes the medium through which 


the school people may be aroused. It furnishes 
the medium through which the school people may 
be aroused. It furnishes the medium for guiding 
public sentiment and for the agitation which may 
be necessary. It should be made use of by the 
state superintendent, the city and county superin- 
tendents, college and normal school presidents, 
United States commissioners of education, and 
other educators. 

Is there greater need of thorough professional 
reading, more wisely guided? Then it becomes an 
auxiliary of the teachers’ reading circle. Do the 
schools need better‘ buildings—buildings that are 
more sanitary, that have better light, that are bet- 
ter heated and ventilated, that are more tastefully 
adorned, and more beautiful examples architec- 
turally? Then it becomes the means of making 
school officers and school teachers want better 
buildings, the means of showing them what these 
better buildings are, and how they may be secured. 
Should we have, instead of the barren places upon 
which many schoolhouses are built, school- 
grounds with trees and flowers, and walks and 
playgrounds? Then the educational journal be- 
comes the medium through which the school pub- 
lic may be shown this need and told what steps to 
take to make these improvements. 

Should agriculture and domestic science and 
manual training become a part of our education? 
There must be a medium through which this want 
can be made known and the way marked out for ‘ts 
accomplishment. 

Does a state superiniendent want to emphasize 
the importance of public school reading, the wicked 
impotence of methods of teaching it, and the man- 
ner of making it infinitely better? The school 
journal is one of the means, and only one, of 
arousing the public conscience, of helping the 
teachers to see their weaknesses and to learn the 
better way. In short, the school journal is to 
serve a purpose very like that of a teachers’ insti- 
tute, or a teachers’ association, or a teachers’ club, 
as a means to an end, and is to be made use of in 
a like way whenever any worthy cause is to be pro- 
moted. 

The educational journal also has a duty toward 
national undertakings. There should be a na- 
tional leadership, and this should come from the 
National Department of Education, from the Na- 
tional Education Association, or the national or- 
ganization of colleges or normal schools or all of 
them. These should make use of the educational 
press in all the states. It is quite important tc 
formulate theories of education and plans of pro- 
cedure, but it is equally as important to inform the 
public, to arouse their enthusiasm to furnish the 
working ideas and to get a movement under way. 
Many a good theory has been only a theory be- 
cause the author thought his work done instead of 
begun when he conceived it. 
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Should there be a national university which 
would be the crown of our system of education, 
which would be the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth grades, if you will, of the public school 
course? In other words, should there be a national 
university where graduate work might be done 
particularly well in certain lines for all the uni- 
versities of the country? The educational press. 
could be used to immense advantage in making 
such a university a reality. 

Should country schools be consolidated so that 
the farmer boy and girl might have the advantage 
of a graded school and better-paid and better-pre- 
pared teachers, better schoolhouses, and possibly 
some day a high school education at home? Then 
the school public should be made to understand and 
believe in such schools. They should be told how 
successful other states have been, how well schools. 
are maintained, with the same or even less ex- 
pense. The educational journal should be made 
use of in such a movement, but the mevement 
could better be a national one, so that one state 
might benefit by the mistakes as well as the suc- 
cesses of other states. 

Should there be a national department of educa- 
tion worthy of the name? Then there should be a 
national effort to secure it. It could best be di- 
rected by some national organization, perhaps the 
National Education Association, and the educa- 
tional press could be made use of to make the peo- 
ple understand the need and to make Congress- 
men feel the public pressure when such a depart- 
ment might be an accomplished fact. 

One of the important duties of the educational 
press is to prevent serious mistakes being made 
and to protect the public from the selfish and the 
unscrupulous. It is here that the editor must use 
his prerogative. He must be the judge as to the 
worth or the unworthiness of any movement whiclr 
may ask the aid of his paper. It is possible that 
some unworthy efforts may be made, even by men 
whose motives are good, though usually an editor 
is called upon to refuse the use of his columns only 
to those who have selfish ends to attain, and who. 
are not striving for the best interests of the schools 
as a whole. He must decide also upon the kind 
of material that can be used to help even the good 
cause along. It is often necessary to reject a good 
intentioned effort of literary merit, when, in his 
judgment, it strikes a wrong note. The best way to 
accomplish a desired end is by a positive method, 
just as the best way to build a strong building is to 
place one series of bricks upon another, adding 
each day to what has been done the day before. 
Progress cannot be made if each morning the work- 
men tear down what they did the day before; so 
advancement cannot be made for the schools of 
the state, by simply pointing out defects which ex- 
ist in the system. We all know there are defects— 
plenty of them. It is hardly necessary even to 
mention them except when calling attention to 
their existence helps to remove them. The wiser 
and more helpful way is to decide what is good in 
what we already have, to emphasize this and to 
work toward still better things. And so the edi- 
tor must choose articles which build up, and not 
‘ose which destroy. The article which is simply 
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-carping criticism for the sake of criticism is always 
-to be discarded. 

It may be necessary, in order to prevent mis- 
takes, to organize or to take part in an organized 
effort, and the educational journal in such a case is 
simply a part of such an educational campaign—a 
campaign which is as truly educational as the one 
which builds better schoolhouses. 

For many years the Nebraska Teacher, like its 
-comrades of the newspaper press, has made a de- 
cided effort, though a quiet and a modest one, to 
free the schools and to protect the school men 
-from graft and all its attendant evils. This effort 
has been made by means of cccasional editorials, by 
means of notes and discussions which the depart- 
ment editors have from time to time indulged in, 
and by means of articles specially contributed with 
this end in view. It has been the purpose first of 
all to protect the young man just entering the pro- 
fession from the wily tempter who for selfisa 
reasons lures him into some fault which, later, 
may be his undoing. It has been the purpose also 
to put school officers and the public on their guard 
against the man who has gotten the habit of ac- 
cepting illegitimate favors or commissions in re- 
turn for his recommendation or his business. The 
time has been particularly favorable for this sort of 
undertaking because of the ill repute into which all 
improper methods of gaining business or giving 
contracts has come. Would it not be well for the 
Schoolmasters’ Club, if not as a club, as individuals, 


-to show no toleration of such practices? The time 
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is now more than ever favorable for crystallizing 
public sentiment against any sort of graft, as we 
have known it to exist either on the part of school 
men themselves, or school officers or business con- 
cerns, which deal either directly or indirectly with 
the schools. Public sentiment is the surest cure 
for evils of this kind, and the strong condemnation 
of such a club as this, or of all the members indi- 
vidually against such improper use of one’s position 
would make it almost certain that the schools 
would hereafter be freed from it. 

Let me quote from an address by Slasoa 
Thompson of Chicago in speaking of the news- 
paper press. What he says is just as true of the 
educational press. ‘Each editor, publisher, or 
proprietor—whoever is the controlling spirit be- 
hind the types, the man who pockets the profits or 
empties his pockets to make good the losses—his 
will, his judgment, his conscience, his hopes, 
necessities, or ambitions constitute the ethics of 
one paper, no more. To expose and oppose 
wrong is an almost involuntary rule among news- 
paper workers, from chief to printer’s devil. They 
make mistakes like others, but I testify to a weii- 
recognized intention of the profession. The rule 
is to learn the facts and print them, too; to know 
the truth and not hide it under a bushel. The 
press stands for light, not darkness. Thieves and 
rascals of high and low degree hate and ‘malign it, 
but no honest man has reasonable cause to fear the 
abuse ofits power. It has no license to do wrong; 
it has boundless liberty and opportunity to do 
good.” 





A boy cannot play games without learning subordination and 
tespect for law and order.—Joseph Lee, Boston. 





THREE I’S OF EDUCATION, 


[Report of an address by Superintendent William M. 
Davidson of Omaha by Thomas J. Kelly.] 


Mr. Davidson’s line of thought was based upon 
the three “I’s’’ of education :— 

Those who educate by “Information.” 

Those who educate by “Illumination.” 

Those who educate by “Inspiration.” 

Mr. Davidson spoke of the teachers who worked 
faithfully and earnestly and diligently in giving to 
the students the “information” contained in a text- 
book, for example. He dwelt upon the careful 
and conscientious work of getting the “facts” that 
were in the book into the heads of the pupils. 

Then he went on to describe the teaching of one 
who not only gets the “facts” out of the book into 
the minds of the students, but also “illumines” the 
contents so thoughtfully that the students get a 
clear idea of what the writer meant. Such a teacher 
would use the power of illustration, and wou'd 


-make the text mean something more than just the 
-actual information to be gained. 


The third class of teachers, said Mr. Davidson, 


is the class which not only presents the facts for 
“information,” giving them such “illumination” as 
is necessary for their proper interpretation to the 
student mind, but also brings out the “inspiration” 
of the work so that the student could feel what the 
author actually felt and see what the author really 
saw. This is the greatest of all teachers. The one 
who can bring out of the printed words the breath 
of life which the author “breathed into” them or in- 
spired them with. 

The Century and the Webster dictionaries give 
as the meaning of “inspiration”—the act of breath- 
ing “in.” 

But Webster gives the meaning of “inspire,” to 
breathe “into,” which is much stronger. The 
real meaning, therefore, of inspiration is the act of 
“breathing into.” 

When a man breathes his actual life into a 
poem, or a song, or a sermon, or a sonata, or a 
book, it becomes an inspiration, and it is “in- 
spired,” and if the teacher can go deep enough to 
catch this inspiration and “inspire” it into the pupil 
so that the pupil catches it, this is the greatest type 
of teaching, this is the supplying of a nobler ideal. 
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CRITICISMS OF MUNSTERBERG. 


In the Psychological Clinic for January Dr. 
Roland P. Falkner, ex-commissioner of education 
for Porto Rico, presents “Some Uses of Statistics 
in the Supervision of Schools.” He is chiefly in- 
terested in the economic results that follow from 
the proper employment of statistical data by the 
superintendent. He shows that in 1904-05 Porto 
Rico had fewer schools than in the previous year, 
but over 3,000 more children were in these schools. 
This result was obtained by the efforts of the dis- 
trict superintendents, spurred on by the admoni- 
tions and the reports of the commissioner’s depart- 
ment. As another illustration, Dr. Falkner finds 
in a school report for an American city that the 
average registration per teacher was 42.08, the 
average roll per teacher 32.01, and the average at- 
tendance 30.3. These figures show that the school 
system is not utilizing these teachers to the full ex- 
tent, and yet a considerable number of children 
were in half-day sessions, 

Whether half-day sessions are a detriment to the 
progress of the pupils or not, requires statistical 
examination. In three rooms in Camdem, N. J., 
half-day ‘pupils in 1905-06 made better percentage 
of promotions than the all-day pupils of the pre- 
ceding year under the same teachers. In one case 
a contrary result was observed. Under these cir- 
cumstances,—and these are the only records of the 
kind available-—Dr. Falkner contends that we can- 
not be sure that half-day classes for beginners in 
the first grade are a positive evil. 

Dr. C. M. Sneed and Professor Whipple report 
the results of an examination of the eyes, ears, and 
throats of children in the public schools of Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. The distribution of the defects 
among one thousand white and one hundred 
colored children clearly showed the superior physi- 
cal condition of the negro children. Incidentally 
these observers noted that the negro children had 
by far the better teeth. From their examination 
they consider it a conservative estimate that four 
children in ten in the public schools of Jefferson 
City need glasses for defective vision interfering 
with school progress. As a matter of fact, less 
than four children in a hundred were actually wear- 
ing them. 

The Psychological Clinic continues its editorial 
criticism of “Mental Healing and the Emmanue! 
Movement.” The journal contends that Dr. Wor- 
cester and his collaborators have reported no re- 
sults as yet which establish a satisfactory proof oi 
the efficiency of their methods. No one stands 
so high in any science that his unsupported word 
wins acceptance from the body of the profession 
without satisfactory demonstration and proof. In 
a noteworthy paragraph the Psychological Clinic 
compared the methods of Dr. Worcester with 
those of Professor Munsterberg: “It is humiliating 
for psychology to be forced to admit the close re- 
semblance between Dr. Worcester’s methods of 
exploitation and the jaunty way in which the pro- 
fessor of psychology at Cambridge goes about the 
country, claiming to have treated in his psychologi- 
cal laboratory hundreds and hundreds of cages of 
this or that form of nervous disease. The re- 
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semblance is probably the result of a conscious,. 
perhaps a subconscious, imitation. For Dr. Wor- 
cester might easily enough have considered himself 
justified in accepting as sound the methods of one 
ot our most widely known experimental psycholo- 
gists. He would have found it difficult, however, 
to discover within the legitimate profession of psy- 
chology another example of these methods of ex- 
ploitation. Since Elmer Gates subsided into- 
philosophic calm at Chevy Chase, it is the clarion 
voice of Munsterberg which has been most heard 
crying his psychological wares in the market plate. 
We do not mean to suggest that Munsterberg is a 
supporter of Worcester and the Emmanuel move- 
ment. On the contrary, he conducts at Cam- 
bridge a rival shop of psychotherapy, but in both 
the methods of public exploitation are the same. 
Thus, in McClure’s for August, 1908, Munsterberg: 
says: ‘If I look back over the last years in which I 
often studied the effects of suggestion and hypno- 
tism on habitual drunkards, I do not hesitate to: 
say that it was, in most cases, an easy thing to cure 
the social drinker of the large cities, but very 
hard to break the lonely drinker of the temper- 
ance town.’ Up to the present time, the reports of 
cases presented by Professor Munsterberg do not 
warrant us in believing that he has cured any 
drunkard whatever. We do not wish to cast the 
slightest suspicion upon the truth of Professor 
Munsterberg’s claim. We only contend that no 
one is justified in believing a statement of this kind 
until an adequate report has been given to the sci- 
entific world, and while awaiting this report, the 
situation, so far as science is concerned, is the 
same as though the statement had never been 
made. Munsterberg is not only presenting false 
standards of scientific method, which we believe 
are being imitated by the projectors of the Em- 
manuel movement, but this kind of work is throwing 
discredit upon the science of psychology. Thus 
his methods of applying psychology to law have 
probably postponed for many years the acceptance 
of the psychological expert in the courts. In July, 
1907, he asked the public, who had become criti- 
cal of his methods of reaching the conclusion that 
Orchard was telling the truth, to wait until the trial 
was over, when he would report in ‘scientific 
archives’ what he had found. This report has not 
yet been made, and surely the profession of psy- 
chology may ask that Professor Munsterberg will 
reveal the methods of distinguishing truth from 
falsehood, which he employed so successfully, and 
which he claims are on a par for exactitude with 
the chemical tests for arsenic in the stomach. 
This and other so-called applications of psychology 
to the methods of legal procedure have earned the 
sobriquet of ‘Yellow Psychology,’ given by a4 
writer in Law Notes for October, 1907. They 
have also called forth an energetic protest, under 
the caption of ‘A New Peril,’ in the Bookman for 
August of the same year.” 
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Nebraska has 20,000 pupils enrolled as active 
members of boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs, all 
the work of Hon. E. C. Bishop while he was 
deputy state superintendent. 
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RADIUM. 


The organization under the patronage of King 
Edward of the Royal British Radium Institute, for 
research work by eminent scientists and physi- 
<ians, calls the attention of the world anew to this 
strange and elusive substance. 

The discovery of radium is to be credited to the 
‘tireless scientific investigations or a woman. In her 
researches Madam Curie found that pitchblende— 
the crude ore from which uranium is extracted—- 
would discharge her electroscope about four times 
as fast as pure uranium. So she concluded that 
pitchblende contained some unknown element or 
substance that would emit rays far more powerful 
than those of either uranium or thorium. 

At last she succeeded in detaching from several 
tons of pitchblende a few hundredths of a grain of 
a new substance that was capable of discharging 
the electroscope more than a million times as 
readily as uranium or thorium. She named this 
new substance “radium,” and gave the scientific 
world one of the most starting discoveries of re- 
cent years. 

This discovery led to her appointment as the 
first woman professor of the Sorbonne; and to the 
award of the coveted Nobel prize for achievement 
in science. 

A recent visitor to the radium factory at Nogent- 
sur-Marne, near Paris, saw hundreds of bags of 
crushed and powdered pitchblende from Sweden, 
Bohemia, Canada, Colorado, Utah, Ceylon, and 
Portugal. He asked the foreman: “How much 
radium will you get out of these sacks?” The re- 
ply was: “Oh, about that much,” as he showed the 
visitor the head of a pin. He understood then the 
fact that radium is the most elusive substance 
known to science. 

And it is the most costly. At present rates it is 
worth about forty million dollars ($40,000,000) a 
pound. 

This is for the pure radium bromide. Radium 
salts of greater or less radio-activity can be pro- 
cured for but a tithe of the foregoing unthinkable 
sum ; but these are not nearly so valuable for scien- 
tific purposes as the genuine article. 

What can radium accomplish? it may be asked 
without securing anything but an imperfect answer. 
It was pure radium that Sir William Ramsay used 
to change copper into another metal. Under Pro- 
fessor Bordas pure radium changed a cheap white 
corundum into a beautiful red ruby of considerable 
value. By it he also darkened the blue of a sap- 
phire, and bleached an emerald. Fresh radium 
experiments are being made daily inthe laborato- 
ries of the Sorbonne, and new possibilities awaken 
increased scientific interest. 

But it is its supposed therapeutic powers that 
Give it its greatest renown. The French Academy 
of Medicine attests to the removal of birthmarks 
through the application of radium emanations. Its 
utility in the treatment of lupus and other cancer- 
ous diseases is confidently affirmed by some, but as 
confidently doubted by others. 

The latest and most interesting affimation is 
that of Sir Frederick Treves, surgeon to King E’’- 
ward, and consulting surgeon of the London 
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hospital. This eminent physician informed the 
king that after a series of experiments he was con- 
vinced that radium would cure tuberculosis. If 
this should prove true, the “white plague” is 
doomed. 

To facilitate medical research into the thera- 
peutic qualities is the object of the British Radium 
Institute just founded. Sir Ernest Cassel has 
made such research possible by a large money 
gift. Sir William Ramsay, Sir J. J. Thompson, 
and Henry Morris are to be associated with Sir 
Frederick Treves in this work of investigation ; 
and the pitchblende to be used for the production 
of radium for the institute is that which was cast 
aside as waste in the old and worked-out copper 
mines of Cornwall. 

It isa most interesting event, and the world of 
science awaits with almost bated breath the results 
of this company of eminent experts. 
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PLAYGROUNDS AS LABORATORIES OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 
BY THOMAS CURLEY, 
Waltham, Mass. 

On the public playgrounds should be taught a 
spirit of loyalty, the spirit that has been so lacking 
in the United States during the past twenty-five 
years. Here it is to be taught not abstractly, not 
theoretically, but practically, by actually living it. 

Where in our public school system can we find 
this spirit of loyalty to high ideals taught in a 
practical way ; that is, taught so that the pupils may 
truly know and live it? Nowhere, that I know of. 
This is one of the weak points of our public educa- 
tion system. 

The only serviceable opportunity to teach the 
young man, the young fellow eight to fourteen 
years of age, that it really does not pay to cheat 
and be dishonest is in the public playgrounds. 





‘Much of the burden of this rests on the play- 


ground instructor, who needs to be a person com- 
petent to meet the responsibility, and personally 
able to show loyalty, honesty, co-operation, and 
self-sacrifice by his own example. 

No boy, unless he is a“cad” or a “sissy,” cares 
a particle what his elders say to him about his con- 
duct, unless he voluntarily asks for information, 
but he does care very much what his “gang” or 
“club” thinks of him. This principle is equally 
true of all of us. We care very little what a man 
in Germany thinks of us, or even what the Presi- 
dent may think of us, but we do care a great deal 
how our neighbors and friends regard us. There- 
fore, the very foundations of the republic are to be 
worked out on the public playgrounds, where the 
principles of right living are brought before us 
hourly and daily. 

The playground should take hold of the heart 
of the great social problem and cultivate it. The 
playground is the preper laboratory for the work- 
ing out of social service and civic betterment 


problems.—Address. 
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In the admission of new states, Congress makes 
ample provision for the maintenance of free public 
schools. 
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DAY BY DAY. 


I heard a voice at evening softly say, 
Bear not thy yesterday into to-morrow, 
Nor load this week with last week’s load of sorrow. 
Lift all thy burdens as they come, nor try 
To weigh the present with the by and by. 
One step and then another, take thy way; 
Live day by day. 


Live day by day. 
Though autumn leaves are withering round thy way, 
Walk in the sunshine. It is all for thee. 
Push straight ahead, as long as thou canst see; 
Dread not the winter whither thou mayst go, 
But when it comes, be thankful for the snow. 
Onward and upward. Look and smile and pray; 
Live day by day. 
—Selected. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER AND THE FAT HOG. 
NOT A FABLE. SIMPLY STRAIGHT GOODS. 
BY J. N. HURTY, M. D., INDIANAPOLIS. 


One time a little mother, who was only twenty- 
five years old, began to feel tired all the time. Her 
appetite had failed her for weeks before the tired 
feeling came. Her three little girls, once a joy in 
her life, now became a burden to her. It was 
“Mamma,” “Mamma,” all day long. She never 
had noticed these appeals until the tired feeling 
came. The little mother also had red spots on her 
cheeks and a slight, dry cough. One day, when 
dragging herself around, forcing her weary body 
to work, she felt a sharp but slight pain in her 
chest, her head grew dizzy, and suddenly her 
mouth filled with blood. The hemorrhage was not 
severe, but it left her very weak. The doctor she 
had consulted for her cough and tired feeling had 
said: “You are all run down, you need a tonic.” 
For a fee he prescribed bitters made of alcohol, 
water, and gentian. This gave her false strength 
for a while, for it checked out her little reserve. 
When the hemorrhage occurred, she and all her 
neighbors knew she had consumption, and the doc- 
tor should have known it and told her months 
before. 

Now she wrote to the state board of health, and 
said: “I am told that consumption in its early 
stages can be cured by outdoor life, continued rest, 
and plenty of plain, good food. I do not want to 
die. I want to live and raise my children to make 
them good citizens. Where can I go to get well?” 
The reply was: “The great Christian state of In- 
diana has not yet risen to the mighty economy of 
saving the lives of little m&thers from consump- 
tion. At present the only place where you can go 
is a grave. However, the state will care for your 
children in an orphans’ asylum after you are dead, 
and then in a few vears a special officer will be paid 
to find a home for them. But save vour life— 
never.” “That is a cranky idea,” for a member on 
the floor of the sixtv-fifth assembly said so. ‘“Be- 
sides,” said he, “it isn’t business: the state can’t 
afford it.’ So the little mother died of the pre- 
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ventable and curable disease, the home was broken 
up, and the children were taken to the orphans’ 
asylum. 

* % * 

A big, fat hog one morning found he had a pain 
in his belly. He squealed loudly, and the farmer 
came out of his house to see what was the matter. 
“He’s got the hog cholry,” said the hired man. So 
the farmer telegraphed to Secretary Wilson, of the 
United States agriculture department (who said 
the other day he had 3,000 experts in animal and 
plant diseases), and the reply was: “Cert, I'll send 
you a man right away.” Sure enough, the man 
came. He said he was a D. V. S., and he was, 
too. He had a government syringe and a bottle 
of government medicine in his hand bag, and he 
went for the hog. It got well. It wasn’t cranky 
for the government to do this, and it could afford 
the expense, for the hog could be turned into ham, 
sausage, lard, and bacon. 

Anybody, even a fool, can see it would be cranky 
for the state to save the life of a little mother, and 
it could not afford it, either. 

Moral: Be a hog and be worth saving. 

-0--4-0-@-0-4-0- 
A NEGLECTED DUTY OF TEACHERS. 
BY W. J. ROLFE, 
Cambridge. 

In my own work as a teacher for the last sixty 
years (from 1849 at least) I have always felt it to 
be my duty to notify either publisher or author of 
any misprint or mistake that I detected in any 
text-book or other book that I had occasion to use 
in my educational work. I must have called atten- 
tion to some thousands of these inaccuracies or 
corruptions—sometimes from fifty to a hundred in 
a single book—and publishers and editors have al- 
ways been grateful for having them pointed out. 

Every teacher should do book-makers this favor 
or courtesy, but I am quite sure that not one in a 
hundred ever does it. It is sufficient evidence of 
this fact that countless errors and corruptions in 
school books strictly so-called, books of reference, 
literary texts, etc., used more or less by teachers 
and students, are reproduced in edition after edi- 
tion for many years—sometimes for periods of 
fiom fifty to a hundred years or more. I have 
called attention to instances of the kind in my 
editions of Gray, Scott, Tennyson. Shakespeare, 
and other authors, and often in reviews of educa- 
tional books in the Literary World, the Critic, and 
other periodicals. 

Another fact confirms me in what I have said of 
this neglected duty of the teacher. In the prefaces 
to many of my books—indeed, until I found that st 
was useless to do it—I particularly requested that 
teachers and others who detected or suspected any 
error in text or notes would kindly inform me of it. 
Occasionally a personal friend would send me a 
memorandum of some misprint or error, but in 
nineteen cases out of twenty I detected my own 
slips or the printer’s before anybody else did, or at 
least informed me that they did. In many cases it 
is certain that they or their pupils must have seen 
the mistake. 
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Some corruptions of the kind are particularly lia- 
ble to be overlooked by the author or editor be- 
cause they occur in later editions or reprints of a 
book that was correct when first published, but the 
plates of which are damaged in handling them for 
work on a new issue. In looking casually into a 
copy of my edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets some 
years ago, I was startled at finding “brew” in place 
of “brow,” and where it should be a rhyme. 
Looking into an earlier copy in my library, I founda 
“brow,” as the reading had been from the first. 
How could this be explained? The plate had been 
injured while putting it on the press, and a blunder- 
ing workman had “corrected” it incorrectly! In 
similar instance in “Hamlet,” I happened to dis- 
cover “slapped” instead of “clapped,” the reading 


_ of a score of earlier reprints. 


Another instance was even more amazing and 
exasperating: I had occasion to alter the wording 
of a paragraph of seven lines in the introduction to 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, and received a proof of 
the corrected passage; but the workman, in alter- 
ing the plate, cut out the next paragraph (also of 
seven lines, and all right as it stood), and inserted 
the new paragraph in place of it. The result was 
that matter necessary to the context was omitted, 
and two paragraphs almost identical in wording 
were left. Nobody detected the blunder until an 
edition of several hundred copies had been printed, 
bound, sold, and used in schools before I acci- 
dentally noticed it. Of course, every teacher who 
used the book must have seen it, but not one of 
them had the kindness to write to the publishers or 
to me about it. Since that time I have required 
that proofs of corrections and alterations should be 
sent to me both before and after being inserted in 
the plates. 

It is impossible that either printer or auther 
should detect every trifling injury to the plates in 
books that are often reprinted. A slight injury to 
a letter may make it look like another letter ; a let- 
ter, or more than one, at the end of a line of verse 
may be knocked off; a comma may lose its “tail” 
and become a period; and so on. But the teacher 
should see these things, and his pupils should be 
trained to detect them before he sees them or cal!s 
their attention to them. 

I have noted several instances in which cuts in 
school books and other books had been printed up- 
side-down—in one reference book for school use 
at least for forty years. It was an outline diagrarn 
of a Greek theatre. In another instance a floral 
border around a poem was similarly misplaced. It 
would easily have escaped discovery, I think, ex- 
cept for two little butterflies on the wing among 
the flowers. A holiday edition of the book (price: 
at six dollars) had been in the market for nearly a 
year before I observed the inversion and notified 
the publisher. 

Some of these blunders are even more amusing. 
More than forty years ago I prepared a book on 
chemistry in connection with one of my sub- 
masters. It was not finished at the University 
Press when it was wanted for the class, and some 
copies of the opening chapters were printed anid 
stitched together for temporary use. Before they 
were put in the hands of the pupils I chanced to see 
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this surprising statement in a copy: “Ammonia is 
the only gal that”—acts so and so, Referring to 
the proofs of the book I found that they had “gas' 
instead of “gal.” The printer was doubtful 
whether the alteration was accidental or due to 
some mischievous “devil” in the establishment—- 
as some comical corruptions in print are known to 
have been. This one was the more ridiculous be- 
cause “Ammonia” was not so bad a name for a 
girl! 

In the last book of mine that was printed I found 
an error that was not in the proofs, and was no 
joke in any sense. The word “title” (with “a” be- 
fore it) was changed in some inexplicable way to 
“titles.” Of course the error “corrects itself,” but 
it is none the less annoying. 

I have dwelt on the subject merely to emphasize 
this neglected duty of tHe teacher, and to attract 
his attention to it. When I began the article I 
meant to refer to one or two very recent errors of 
peculiar atrocity that I have noticed in school 
books; but the illustrations [ have given may 
answer the same purpose. 
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MOTHERS’ DAY. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 





Our annual calendar, it is generally conceded, 
is so abundantly supplied with holidays and special 
observances and anniversaries that there scarcelv 
seems opportunity for an addition to the well- 
recognized list. 

But the idea of a new special day—a “Mothers’ 
Day”—to commemorate mothers in general and in 
particular seems to have made quite a good begin- 
ing in the place of its birth, Philadelphia, and under 
the influence of church and school people who 
have adopted and applied it with considerable 
alacrity and enthusiasm. 

The suggestion that a special day be set apart 
on the calendar for a Mothers’ Day appears to 
have a universal appeal. To some it might seem 
that such an observance would outrank many that 
have an established prestige, and that way should 
be made for a celebration like this. 

It was a Philadelphia clubwoman, Miss Anna 
Jarvis, who first conceived the idea in its compre- 
hensive scope. The National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union for nearly two decades has ob- 
served a “Mothers’ Day” as one of its numerous 
red-letter days, the date, January 3, being chosen 
because it is the birthday of Mary Thompson Hill 
Willard, the noble mother of Frances E. Willard. 

The second Sunday in May is the day suggested 
by Miss Jarvis, whose plan is in memory of her 
own revered mother, a Christian teacher of the 
South, for whom a pyblic memorial service was 
held, accompanied by Re. distribution of white car- 
nations, the mother’s favorite flower. 

The wearing of a white carnation is one of the 
features of the day, whose impelling object is to 
crystallize latent loving thought into tender, con- 
siderate action, with a view to stemming the ten- 
dency to forgetfulness and thoughtless neglect oi 
the home ties. To remind busy, seifish men and 
women of their loving, selfish neglect of their 
mother, and the protection, happiness, and grati- 
tude due her, and that even a simple act of kind- 
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ness, or a gift, or words of appreciation and affec- 
tion, or a letter may rejoice her heart—this is the 
admirable purpose embodied in the day. 

Especially is the observance designed to estab- 
lish communication between children absent from 
their mothers; sailors and soldiers who would 
mark the day by writing letters home; young peo- 
ple who have left their homes in the country to go 
to work in the big, btisy cities ; or who are away at 
school and college; and others similarly situated. 
In this respect, the Mothers’ Day idea seems to 
link itself with that of the Old Home Week. 

About 200,000 individuals, it is conservatively 
estimated, took part in the initial celebration of 
Mothers’ Day on Sunday, May 10, 1908, in a num- 
ber of the churches and Sunday schools in Phila- 
delphia and in other parts of the country, including 
Pittsburg, New York city, Baltimore, and Wash- 
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ington; and a large aumber of individuals and so- 
cieties observed May 17 in similar fashion by wear- 
ing a white carnation and by writing letters home; 
by performing some act of thoughtfulness for their 
mothers or holding special services, with mothers 
as guests of honor. — 

A suggestive adaptation of the idea for public 
schools was conceived and carried out by Super- 
intendent Martin D. Brumbaugh of Philadelphia, 
who combined the Mothers’ Day with Peace Day 
on May 18, 1908, in a novel way as a “Mothers- 
Peace Day.” He instructed the Philadelphia 
teachers to pay tribute to the mothers for their 
very important co-operation in relation to the suc- 
cess of the classroom,and at the same time to honor 
William Penn as a peace and treaty maker, and to 
impress the meaning of Mcthers’ Day and love 
respect, and obedience to parents in their pupils. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE’S “ HENRY V.” 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

“Henry V.” belongs to the series of historical 
plays in Shakespeare’s works, and in these plays it 
stands, according to Professor Moulton, in an in- 
dependent position in the historical movement 
which the series, as a whole, illustrates. The his- 
torical plays, on Professor Moulton’s plan, are 
grouped in two tetralogies, or sets of four each, 
with a prolog and an epilogue. “Henry V.” com- 
pletes the first tetralogy; before it are “King 
John,” the prolog play; “Richard II.,’ “Henry 
IV.,” parts 1. and II.; following it are “Henry 
VI.,” parts I., II., and III.; “Richard III.,” with 
“Henry VIII.” as an epilogue play. The histori- 
cal movement, which Professor Moulton finds to 
be an underlying principle, is “the pendulum swing 
of events between one and the other of two rival 
interests.” These two rival interests are the 
power of the crown on the one hand and foreign 
or civil war on the other. And as at the end of 
the pendulum swing is a point of rest, impercepti- 
ble in the movement, so in the historical move- 
ment, “Henry V.” represents a point of rest in 
the conflict of the two rival powers, a point where 
England and her sovereign are one, and the for- 
eign war serves for enveloping action. In the 
character of the king is united the power of the 
king who is king to himself and king to all his 
subjects. 

In all the kings of the series, excepting Henry 
V., Shakespeare seems to say: “Such were Eng- 
land’s kings!”’—in Henry V,” “Such England's 
king might be.” He is Shakespeare’s ideal of a 
heroic young king. He has all the points of honor 
that chivalry inculcated—brave in war, and gentle 
in peace; fiery in spirit, and temperate in action; 
generous to the faults of others, and unsparing in 
the judgment of his own; loyal as a king to king- 


ship; faithful as a ruler to his country; tender as a 
father to his people; just as victor to his enemies; 
sincere in his love to his lady, and irreproachable 
in his reverence toward God; simple and genuine 
of heart; noble and sound of mind; pure in mo- 
tive; direct and forceful in action; no less in man- 
hood than in sovereignty; and “every inch a king. 

In the presentation of this character is the power 
of the play, and, accordingly, it is simple and easily 
read. There is no complexity of plot,—there can 
hardly be said to be a plot at all; the series of 
events presents the different” aspects of Henry’s 
character, and this series of events is made one in 
the enveloping action of the war with France. 
There is no Nemesis, agd consequently no tragedy ; 
there is no fall and restoration, no intrigue, to make 
comedy. All our sympathies are drawn to one 
point, and that is the king. There is an interplay 
of humor, but not a part of the plot or character 
development, but merely as relief; and there is, 
certainly in one instance, pathos, but there it is a 
part of the king’s own story. There are no moral 
issues, except, perhaps, such as in the hanging ol 
Bardolph, and the end of Pistol’s story, such as are 
merely incidental. But in the character of the 
king there is plenty of study of dramatic power, 
for a man with such attributes as Henry V.’s gives 
us the dramatic force of a character that fills the 
situation in which he is placed, rising to the re- 
sponsibilities of greatness, and making the best 
traits of human nature powers to force issues .of 
human events on a large scale. 

The time of the play is just before and following 
the battle of Agincourt, October 15, 1415, and the 
scene laid chiefly on the battlefield befote and after 
action. But the battle figures in the dramatic 
movement, for the presentation not of incidents 
that move us to applause for brilliant deeds, but 
that touch our sympathies with human affection. 





THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
XVIL. 


ROBERT DE LA SALLE. 
(Born 1643, died 1687.) 

Montreal was founded by the French in 1641. 

The French possessions in America were called 
New France. 

Marquette and Joliet discovered the Mississippi 
River in 1673, and explored it as far as the Arkan- 
sas River. 

The first white man to explore the Mississippi 
River to its mouth was Robert de La Salle. 

In 1682 La Salle planted the banner of France at 
the mouth of the river, and claimed that whole sec- 
tion for the French. 

He named the country Louisiana, in honor of 
King Louis XIV. Louisiana then included all the 
land between the Alleghany and Rocky mountains, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

La Salle tried to build a chain of forts, or settle- 
ments, across America from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Map Work.— Trace on a map the journey of La 
Salle from Fort Frontenac (Kingston) to the Guilt 
of Mexico. 

XVIII. 
LORD BALTIMORE. 

George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore: Born about 1582 
Died 1632, 

Cecil Calvert, second Lord Baltimore: 
Died 1675. 

Maryland was founded in 1634 by the second 
Lord Baltimore, as a home for persecuted Cathv- 
lics. 

The territory was called Maryland in honor of 

the queen, Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles [. 
The first settlement was St. Mary’s. 

The city of Baltimore, founded in 1729, was 
named for the founder of Maryland. 

The boundary line between Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania was called “Mason and Dixon’s line.” It 
became famous as a dividing line between the 
states that believed in slavery and those that heli 
all men should be free. 

Map Work.—Locate the Chesapeake Bay, the 
Potomac River, St. Mary’s—From “A _ First 
Course in American History.” Used by permis- 
sion of the publishers, D. C. Heath & Co. 
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DAILY SELF-EXAMINATION.— (I). 
BY E. M. RAPP, 
Reading, Pa. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

Can you give yourself “100”? 

Am I interested, alert, and enthusiastic? 

Am I progressive, considerate, and sympathetic? 

Do I come to school early every day? 

Do I follow my program and course of study 
strictly? 

Is my program well 
anced? 

Do I visit parents? 

Do I make myself useful in the community out- 
side of the schoolroom? 

Is my schoolroom floor free from scraps of.paper, 
dirt, etc.? 

Is my schoolroom tastefully decorated? 


Born 1605. 
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Do I subscribe for school journals? 

Am I prompt in paying for the subscriptions 
when they expire? 

Do I ventilate the schoolroom by means of a 
thermometer? 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

Do I “pick” at pupils? 

Do I speak too loud or too much? 

Do I give unnecessary directions? 

Do I give orders and immediately change them? 

Do I use the voice when the eyes would be more 
effective? 

Do I threaten or scold? 

Am I noisy and demonstrative? 

Am I gloomy, crusty, and cross? 

Do I govern and teach with reference to the 
development of character, self-direction, and self- 
control on the part of my pupils? 

Do I resort to corporal punishment ? 

Am I pleasant and cheerful in manner? 


~~ * acto 
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TEACHING ENGLISH. 


To avoid wasting time, the pupils that begin 
English in the high schools should be separated 
into two distinct groups, those who had received 
considerable training in reading authors, or parts 
of books, in the ward schools, and those who haa 
none, or little of such reading. . Last year, I heard 
several recitations in the first year English in the 
high schools that could have been duplicated in 
several of the seventh-grade rooms in the ward 
schools and it was clearly a loss of time and of in- 
terest for the first-year pupils to go over this work 
a second time. In all of the ward schools there is 
a marked tendency to study authors as a part of 
the mental equipment the pupils ought to have be- 
fore they leave the ward schools. It goes without 
discussion that after a pupil has read “The House 
of Seven Gables” in the lowér school, that in tak- 
ing it up again the following year in the higi 
school, the novelty is lost, and the interest, f 
any at all, is at a low heat, notwithstanding the ef- 
fort of the teacher, however enthusiastic, to put life 
into the recitation, while the recitations in the high 
school usually consist of paragraph reading, inter- 
spersed with what each one thinks, supplemented 
with some verbal criticisms or historical or bio- 
graphical references. The same general metho: 
is continued in a wider way upward through the 
high school course. All pupils, except when one 
is given a special line to read up, go through the 
same routine; peep into the same books, read the 
same chapters, take the same notes, and are 


judged by the same standard of literary criticism. 
* * * ** 





There are certainly three objects in having our 
high school boys.and girls put in so much time 
studying English. Perhaps the greatest benefit, or 
the highest one, is to become acquainted with the 
best minds through their written works, or to get 
their world view of questions. Another object is 
to perfect one’s self in spoken and written dis- 
course, and it is generally believed that this can be 
most effectively accomplished by habituating one’s 
mind to the contemplation of standard literary 
works, This is somewhat after the plan of inducing 
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“the suitors to bend Ulysses’s bow.” It does not 
succeed any better as an educational theory than 
for one to dress himself up in the cast-off clothes 
of a departed ancestor, and then secretly claim that 
he is that one. The third object is to teach one 
how to appreciate and how to interpret literary 
productions. Whether we are getting any better 
qualified writers than formerly, in proportion to 
the entire number who study above the grammar 
grades, is simply a matter of opinion. The quan- 
tity of reading that is done is in wholesale job lots, 
and with far less reflection put into it than when 
there was less reading, but more thinking, on what 
was read. I am inclined to believe that should 
one read much less, but study his grammar and 
rhetoric very much more exhaustively, and then 
apply his knowledge of principles with skill to the 
subject matter to be handled, his success would be 
more pronounced and his knowledge much clearer. 

When I look back over my own training in com- 
position and compare what little 1 then did with 
what the boys and girls are. required to do now, 
under a mild sort of compulsion, it appears almost 
a miracle that I ever learned to write anything be- 
yond signing my name. I do not now recall that 
I ever wrote, or attempted to write, more than two 
compositions. After studying quite thoroughly 
Smith’s Grammar, and then a year later, Bul- 
lion’s Analytical Grammar, supplementing it with 
Butler’s Grammar, I was put into Quackenbos’s 
Rhetoric, a book which gave me infinite pleasure, 
and I studied it, understood it, and knew tolerably 
well what it meant. The author told me what to 
do as well as what to avoid. I learned much about 
the specimens of English that were interspersed 
throughout the book on account of merits or 
blemishes. I studied carefully to satisfy myse'!f 
whether the author was correct in his criticisms. 
This kind of work helped me to bring my mind 
into a critical attitude before ever attempting 
formal composition except writing a few friendly 
letters. I next picked up a copy of Blair’s Rheto- 
ric, which I still have with my marks and lines in 
it. This author gave a wider range to this fascinat- 
ing subject than I had previously enjoyed. I be- 
came still more critical in regard to clearness of 
meaning and in the choice of words. While Blair 
occupied higher and broader ground, I did not get 
any better mastery of technical terms than I had 
acquired from Quackenbos. However, the one 
supplemented the other very wel! and helped me 
to keep balanced the notions that were gradually 
assuming shape in my mind as a body of princi- 
ples that could be worked into the foundation of 
my own style, should I ever decide to write. After 
this I borrowed Campbell’s Philosophy of Rheto- 
ric and followed it with Hart’s Rhetoric, which I 
liked as a concise text-book. Now, I began to 
read authors, to get hold of the truths or the 
morals they wished to communicate. I had 
learned rhetoric just as I did grammar, without 
writing about it, but by thinking about it, and I am 
not convinced, even at this date, that it was not a 
good way to learn this subject. I have brought 
this personal phase of the subject forward to show 
that where there is a will there is a way to do a 
thing, though it may be a most awkward way. 
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Could information be, secured along this line, it 
would, no doubt, be found that a large majority 
of men and women of this country, who have been 
regarded as the best writers down to the present 
time, learned to write in a manner not: unlike the 
one I have described. More real benefit may be 
derived from taking a letter to pieces that has been 
written by some one of recognized ability, and hav- 
ing it examined by an entire class, than to have 
each member of the class write a so-called essay, 
and then have each of these crude performances 
dissected and its weak points paraded and criel 
aloud from the teacher’s chair. My idea is that 
outside of the mere mechanical directions for writ- 
ing letters and describing simple events it is better 
to build up first a systematic arrangement of ideas 
in regard to writing in general, and upon this 
foundation let the student measure his own work 
and decide what is the proper thing to say, and 
what words he will use to express the thoughts 
that should be put into words. A short letter by 
a good writer on some commonplace topic is an 
excellent way to begin epistolary correspondence, 
since it is the easiest and most common form o9f 
writing. I derived tenfold more benefit in regard 
to what was good and useful in writing from study- 
ing and balancing the work of others carefully in 
my own mind than I ever did from all my own fee- 


ble efforts. 
x x * * * 


Another thing thatimpressed me and grew into 
habit was the preparation of manuscript for the 
printer. In looking over letters by teachers want- 
ing information about positions or compositions 
written by high school boys and girls, I have ob- 
served the greatest negligence in this respect. 
Only a few put their thoughts into proper shape. 
The one who does observe the few directions in- 
serted in the text-books is an exception, even 
among college and university graduates. Much :\f 
the work is careless instead of careful. As a par- 
tial remedy for this deficiency, I would suggest 
that teachers of English, including those of rheto- 
ric and literature, should secure from the daily 
papers in this city their printed rules and regula- 
tions governing the preparation of manuscript for 
publication. Each daily paper is a law unto itself, 
but the general plan is the same, and is more ra- 


‘tional than any set of directions I ever found in a 


text-book. Truly it is an art for one to be able to 
prepare manuscript for the printer free from er- 
rors. This is the ideal toward which all pupil's 
should work. 
* * * * * 

Before one can write with any degree of suc- 
cess, several points must be mastered. It has been 
previously mentioned that the usual method is to 


- assign subjects, perhaps the same subject to a class 


of from twenty to fifty boys and girls, and they are 
directed to read up, talk up, and fill up from vari- 
ous sources, and then to eject this unassimilated 
mass of crude ideas, faulty arrangement, flabby 
construction, and weak expression, on some sheets 
of paper, and label it an essay or a composition. 
The teacher takes the literary performance to her 
room and blue pencils it, and in due time returns 





— 


[ Continued on page 218.) 
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SKIRMISHING IN NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska is worked for all she is worth educa- 
tionally. This is intended as a compliment, and 
not as a turn of a slang phrase. The school men 
and women are highly esteemed because they de- 
serve it on the one hand and because they insist 

recognition. 

Bag ae ly needs neither a federation nor any 
other close corporation organization. Her school 
people are unified so that they get what they go 
for. The State Association means business from 
start to finish. Then there are four sectional state 
meetings always largely attended, always with a 
star program, and always training local men and 
women for the larger educational arena. 

All this has its best fruition in the National Edu- 
cation Association, where the state has a larger in- 
terest and greater influence than almost any other 
state, and with this important distinction: Some 
men have an influence in the counsels of the Na- 
tional Education Association who could never 
command the support of their own state, but here 
it is always because they have the support of their 
own state. 

In all these unifying activities and promotive en- 
terprises one man is a significant force, George I. 
Towne, of Lincoln, who has made a distinct and 
distinguished success of a teachers’ business enter- 
prise, primarily local. Mr. Towne knows more 
teachers of the state personally than any state su- 
perintendent has ever known, and he has the confi- 
dence and esteem of the school people from 
Chancellor and Omaha superintendents to the 
sod-house school teacher. To him is largely du 
the working out of the solidarity schemes of 


Fowler and McBrine, Andrews and Avery, Crab- 
tree, Thomas, and Davidson. 
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Nebraska is solving the problem of educating 
teachers for immediate needs in a highly efficient 
way. Peru has one of the strong normal schools 
of the country. The grounds are ample and re- 


markably attractive. The buildings and equip- 
ment are being provided to meet the demands of 
the enrollment, which will this year reach 1,500. 
The standard has been raised steadily until it now 
gets only good material and well prepared. The 
faculty is better paid from year to year and ranks 
in specialists and professional leaders with the 
older normal schools of the country. 

By the way, Principal J. W. Crabtree is a promi- 
nent factor in the solidarity of education in Ne- 
braska. To him, primarily, is due the absence oi 
friction among the institutions. He has the chiei 
normal school of the state, and is better known in 
legislative circles than any man aside from retiring 
State Superintendent McBrine. He could easily 
have made it exceedingly annoying to the 
State University and to the other normal 
school, but he is too  broad-minded for 
that. He has always taken the _ initia- 
tive for peace and harmony. When a second 
normal school was proposed for Kearney four or 
five years ago, instead of opposing it, he favored it, 
and as a result it will never be a rival. When 
eight union normal schools were proposed or 
short-term schemes upon which, as a rule, educa- 
tors look askance, he said they were a temporary 
necessity, as his graduates would never go back to 
small schools, because the cities could take them at 
better salaries and with greater privileges. I[n- 
deed, Mr. Crabtree has always been a surprise tuo 
me, and he has always been the gainer by his as- 
tonishing concessions. 

The Kearney school has had a phenomenal de- 
velopment without robbing Peru of a student that 
it needs or cares for, and the eight union normal 
schools have thrived without harming in the least 
the state normal schools. 


pow 
ei cee 


MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENCE TEACHERS. 

The success of the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers of the Mathematical 
and the Natural Sciences gives cause for serious 
concern on the part of the N. E. A. There is no 
longer any chance for argument, the science and 
mathematics teachers no longer rally about the 
N. E. A. Their entire representation in the N. E. 
A. is 287, while the federation already has more 
than 2,200 paying members. It is a matter of no 
slight import that seven times as many of these 
specialists are in the one association as the other, 
and the 287 of the one are also included in the 
2,200 in the other. From a personal letter from 
one of the most efficient of the younger men the 
following is quoted :-— 

“The federation would have been glad to work 
with the N. E. A. if it were possible to get anything 
done there. A number of the active young men I 
know, who are trying to make educational investi- 





gations for the purpose of elevating the work in 


the schools, have been unable to get any assistance 
or interest in their work from the N. E. A. The 
machinery of getting committees appointed there 
is so complex, and the council is so conservative, 
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that we have all found out that the N. E. A. is 
as good as dead for any progressive work. The 
vote last year to turn all investigation over to the 
national bureau seems to us a vote to put out the 
last spark of real life in the organization. We can- 
not understand why the organization is too poor to 
undertake investigative work when it has $10,000 to 
salt down in a ‘permanent fund’ whose purpose we 
do not know. The federation has taken up some 
investigations on an income of $200 a year. Ia 
the eyes of some of us the N. E. A. has now be- 
come a sort of summer picnic, where one may go 
for recreation and to see the men socially ; has it a 
serious purpose,—can it have one, unless it plans 
to keep the scientific study of education alive by 
the work of active committees? 

“In addition to the general causes of inaction just 
mentioned, the science section has been particu- 
larly ineffective during the last few years. That is 
one reason why the federation was organized. 
The science section has been under the control oi 
a small group of thoroughly well-meaning, but ex- 
ceedingly conservative men, hence it failed to get 
into real contact with the live movements in sci- 
ence teaching to-day. By some strange mishap, 
the president elected for the science section this 
year happens to be a very able and thoroughly liv- 
ing man. Hence there is chance of change there. 

“T send you the above remarks for your private 
ear, not for publication. I send them as a warm 
friend of the N. E. A. and one who would like to 
see it really lead in educational work in the coun- 
try. I thought you might like to know why the 
science teachers do not flock to your meetings. 
We get elsewhere the encouragement in our work 
which the N. E. A. refuses to give. This letter is 
purely an expression of personal opinion.” 

We print this because we are sure that the time 
has come for the “conservatives” to realize the re- 
sponsibility they have assumed. We love the N. 
E. A. We are proud of its history, we respect its 
traditions, but there.is a feeling not confined to the 
ardently progressive that it will soon be strangled 
unless there is a radically new policy. A warning 
to the living is better than a eulogy of the dead. 
We shall never be suspected of lack of devotion to 
the N. E. A., but as there is infinitely more dignity 
“in ascending from an ape than in descending from 
an angel,” so the great body of teachers will go 
where there is evolution rather than where there s 
only devolution. Let us get busy with the boys 
rather than ruminating with the fathers. 


~~ 
weer yy vee 


ANTI-SEGREGATION. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has convictions on all 
educational questions, and the courage of her con- 
victions always. She says:— 

“The distinction between the sexes is physical, 
not mental. There is no difference, necessarily, 
between the mind of a girl and the mind of a boy. 
You make them different when you educate them 
differently. It is not fair to the girls—this appro- 
priation of great sums exclusively for technical 
training for boys. The girls should be given the 
same advantages—and they should be given them 
side by side with the boys.” 
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REDUCING CHILD LABOR. 


Governor Deneen of Illinois says that the pro- 
portion of child labor in Illinois factories has been 
reduced to two-tenths of 1 per cent-—the lowest 
figure in any state from which reports have been 
received. In Chicago alone our recent policies in 
enforcing the child labor laws have returned 
16,000 children to the public schools. 


SMALL SCHOOLS IN IOWA. 

The small schools are wasteful in the extreme, 
both economically and in matter of teacher energy. 
Iowa has 7,881 rural schools. 

Of these, only 1,114 have twenty or more pupils. 

There are nine with but one pupil, twenty-ni- e 
with two, ninety-one with three, 170 with four. 

There are 2,954 with fewer than ten pupils. 

There are 5,964 with fewer than sixteen pupils. 

As arule it costs 50 per cent. more to educate a 
child in a small school than in a reasonably large 
one. 








$-0-@->% 
RESPECTED AND ACTIVE. 

An esteemed exchange has this to say: “The 
Journal of Education of Boston, one of the most 
respected and active educational papers in the 
United States.” This brother editor states what 
we would above all else have true. It is easy to 
be dignified and respected by being dull, and it 1s 
easy to be active by being sensational, but it is no 
easy task to combine the two; and this has been 
our aim, though we have never expressed it our- 
selves. When we have so far achieved it as to 
have a contemporary see it, there is, naturally, an 
inspiration to try to make the Journal of Education 
more nearly fulfill this aspiration. 

— 0-9-0 @--¢-0_______ 


TETLOW IS WISE. 

Headmaster John Tetlow of the Girls’ Latin 
school takes issue with Professors Peck, Knapp, 
and Lodge of Columbia on the question of teach- 
ing Latin at the meeting of the eastern Massachu- 
setts section of the Classical Association of New 
England at Boston University. The Columbia 
professors have been advocating that candidates 
for college be required to master thoroughly 2,000 
stated Latin words with their English equivalents. 
Mr. Tetlow argued that the mastery of vocabu- 
lary that was most worth while was that which 
came by much reading of Latin rather than the 
learning of the meanings of detached words. 

+2---0-@-0-o-0- 
“THE DARK CORNER.”* 

Zach McGhee, Washington correspondent of the 
Savannah News, has written an exceedingly inter- 
esting story on the rescue of a far-from-the-rail- 
road community through the skill and the devo- 
tion of a school master. It is an educational novel 
with a love story of course, for spice, but it is a 
great story along the line of educational better- 
ment for the improvement of the domestic, indus- 
trial, civic, moral, and religious interests of a 
densely dark corner of an intensely prejudiced and 
ignorant community. 

There isa graphic portrayal of the curse to a 
~@ See Book page. 
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community that comes from ignorant school 
authorities; a senseless, bumptious “‘professor’’ in 
charge of the little school; a bigoted, superstitious, 
conceited, ignorant preacher; and a people easily 
preyed upon by political shysters. All this is 
given a rainbow effect under the patient leadership 
of a consecrated, cultured, brainy young man who 
was willing to take the chances of losing every- 
thing dear in life in order to become a country 
schoolmaster that hé might use the opportunities 
therein for lifting the homes .nd farms, the schools 
and churches, the highways and by-ways to ideal 
conditions. Nowhere else is to be found as 
vivid a contrast of what prejudice and neglect do 
with that which cultured leadership and noble de- 
votion may do. 

No one can read this book and thereafter be 
content to make teaching merely a matter of petty 
schoolroom detail. 


—_—s 
i sai 


APPRECIATION OF BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Garfield, in advo- 
cating greatly increased appropriations for the Bu- 
reau of Education before the Congressional com- 
mittee, said :— 

“Under Dr. Brown we have done more work of 
the character intended by the law creating the Bu- 
reau of Education than was ever done before in the 
history of the bureau. We are in closer touch 
with the educational commissioners of the states, 
the university presidents, and the superintendents 
of public instruction in the different states, and we 
are endeavoring to make this Bureau of Education 
what it ought to be, a clearing house for educa- 
tional information. We have made the library of 
the bureau the greatest educational library of refer- 
ence in the country.” The educational world ap- 
preciates such words from such a source. 

or aes 
THE WASHINGTON CODE. 


The state of Washington is having a lively time 
with its would-be state educational code, upon 
which an exceptionally strong commission has been 
at work for two years. The new code is highly 
progressive, and inevitably it is opposed by the 
conservatives in and out of the profession. 
Among its provisions are: Supervision of rural 
schools, two high school inspectors as agents of 
the consolidated State Board of Education, which }s 
to be largely ex-officio, and higher requirements of 
scholarship of teachers. 


Oca ss 
— y 


THE REAL THING. 


Principal F. E. Thompson is doing some real 
work by way of teaching high business ways ir. 
commercial life. One feature of his attractive work 
at the Boston high school of commerce is a course 
of lecture-lessons on business, by Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr. The course will cover advertising, 











printing, engraving, lithography, and the public- 
seeing side of business, every detail of which will be 
practically illustrated. A second course will be 
devoted to salesmanship, and he will introduce sev- 
eral of Boston’s leading buyers and expert sales- 
men, who will actually buy and sell goods in the 
presence of the pupils. With the exception of an in- 
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formal course given last year by Mr. Fowler, these 
lecture-lessons will be the first of their kind ever 
given at a public school. The courses are pre- 
sented under the auspices of the English and 
economics departments respectively. 


«@>-+0-@>-0+ @+0+ 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCIIVN. 

The American Institute of Instruction, the oldest 
of all existing educational associations, will go to 
Castine, Me., for its early July meeting, and the 
president, State Superintendent H.C. Morrison of 
New Hampshire, is to make an heroic effort to have 
a large attendance to enjoy the admirable program 
already arranged. This meeting is to be a merger 
of the New England Superintendents’ Association, 
the New England Normal School Association, the 
New England Classical Association, the New Eng- 
land Kindergarten Association, the New England 
Association of Mathematical and Science Teachers. 
Castine is as beautiful a spot as there is on the 
Maine coast. 





Superintendent W. H. Maxwell of New York 
city recommends that immediate steps be taken to 
put in practice the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on trade and vocational schools—(a) that 
shopwork be provided for all boys and sewing 
and cooking for all’ girls who are _ twelve 
years of age or more in the elementary schools, 
without regard to the grade in which they are 
found ; and (b) that a vocational school for boys 
and a vocational school for girls who are over 
fourteen years of age be established. 

The Harvard Divinity school apparently gained 
three students by the amalgamation with the An- 
dover Theological Seminary. Not a big merger 
as yet. 

New York city is to keep her evening school for 
teaching English to foreigners open the year 
round. 

President Schneider is superintendent in charge 
in Chicago until a successor to Mr. Cooley is 
elected. 

Equal pay is all right when you lift women tc 
men’s pay, and all wrong when you reduce men to 
women’s pay. 

More than half of the 14,778 teachers of Massa- 
chusetts are normal school graduates. Does any 
other state approach such a record. 

Twenty-three Massachusetts cities have voted 
on an average about five to one for playgrounds. 

Now see fun in Chicago as they select a succes- 
sor to Mr. Cooley. 

Of Nebraska’s ninety-one counties there are 
thirty-six women superintendents. . 

Chicago is to expend $9,000,000 a year, for three 
years, on new school buildings. 

Portable schoolhouses for emergencies are 
sensible and economical. 

In Massachusetts 70 per cent. of the total cost of 
the schools is for instruction. 

There will be no adequate labor law that is not 
national. 

Self restraint is indispensable in the teacher. 

This is a merit age. 
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THE WEEK 


THE KNOX PREDICAMENT. 

When President-elect Taft, formerly judge of 
the United States circuit court, offered the post of 
secretary of state in his cabinet to Senator Knox, 
formerly attorney-general of the United States, 
and Mr. Knox accepted the offer, both of the gen- 
tlemen, learned in the law though they were, for- 
got a certain provision in the constitution of the 
United States, which was an obstacle to the at- 
rangement. This provision is the clause which for- 
bids any senator’ or representative in Congress to 
accept an office which has been created or the 
emoluments of which have been increased during 
his term of office. The circumstances which 
brought Mr. Knox within this provision was the 
passage of a bill by Congress two years ago in- 
creasing the salaries of heads of the executive de- 
partments,—the secretary of state among others. 


REMEDYING THE DIFFICULTY. 

Congress immediately set about devising means 
for remedying the difficulty. The Senate passed 
unanimously and without debate a bill which re- 
pealed so much of the Act of 1907 as related to the 
office of secretary of state, and made the salary 
after March 4 $8,000, the same as formerly. This 
is satisfactory to Mr. Knox and to Mr. Taft, but 
the proposal was less cordially treated in the 
House, and was finally passed with difficulty. 
Some of the objectors took the ground that noth- 
ing that could be done now could remove the fact 
that the salary of this office was actually increased 
during Mr. Knox’s term in the Senate. But this, 
obviously, is merely a quibble ; and the plain intent 
of the constitutional provision is fully met by the 
action taken. 


AN AGREEMENT WITH VENEZUELA. 

After a deadlock of several weeks, which threat- 
ened to make the negotiations futile, Mr. 
Buchanan, who was sent to Venezuela as a special 
commissioner from the United States for the set- 
tlement of pending questions between the two 
countries, has signed a protocol which is satisfac- 
tory to both countries, and which provides a wav 
out of all the complications. The most annoying 
and difficult claim of all, that of the New York 
and Bermudez Asphalt Company, has been elimi- 
nated from the equation by a direct agreement be- 
tween the company and the Venezuelan govern- 
ment. Another claim is disposed of by a smail 
cash payment; and the remainder of the claims are 
to be submitted for arbitration to The Hague 
Tribunal. 


AGAIN THE MOVING PICTURE SHOW. 

The moving picture show has been doing its 
deadly work again, this time at a_ theatre at 
Acapulco, Mexico, where nearly three hundred 
persons perished miserably in a fire which it kin- 
dled. It is the old story, a flimsily-built wooden 
theatre, narrow and inadequate exits; a film which 
catches fire while the exhibition is in progress; a 
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wild panic among the crowd struggling to reacn 
the doors; and hundreds of people burned to 
death. The development of the moving picture 
show has been so rapid and so prodigious that the 
community and the authorities are slow to recog- 
nize and guard against its perils, material’ and 
moral. 
EDWARD AND THE KAISER. 

King Edward made a very pleasant impressior 
upon the Berlin public during his brief visit to the 
Kaiser, and when he departed he and his imperial 
nephew kissed each other affectionately three 
times; yet it is doubtftil whether the incident wili 
have any lasting effect for good upon the relations 
of the two countries. With the most widely cir- 
culated English papers working the people up to 2 
frenzy over the necessity of preparing for possible 
attack from Germany, and the government plan- 
ning the addition of five or six Dreadnoughts with 
undisguised reference to the naval expansion of 
Germany, and with the German press and people 
keenly sensitive and resentful over these demon- 
strations, a single royal visit, however tactful and 
well-intentioned, cannot urtido all the mischief 
which is being done. 

PARLIAMENT RBOPENED. 

The British parliament has been reopened by 
the king in person, attended by the queen. Noth- 
ing spectacular attended the proceeding, either 
within or without parliament house. The pre- 
dicted demonstrations by the unemployed and by 
the suffragettes did not materialize, possibly be- 
cause of the impressive police preparations to pre- 
vent them. There was nothing startling in the 
king’s speech. He expressed satisfaction with the 
warmth of his reception at Berlin, and with the 
treaties concluded for the settlement of long-open 
questions between Canada and the United States. 
He gave fair warning of the difficulties attending 
the preparation of the budget, by reason of the cost 
of old-age pensions and the naval program; and he 
mentioned among measures to be introduced in 
parliament a bill for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the church in Wales, and a bill deal- 
ing with the lack of employment in the country. 

A MINISTERIAL OVERTURN IN TURKEY. 

The compulsory retirement of the Turkish 
Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha,. and the reconstrue- 
tion of the ministry under a new head are incidents 
of more than usual significance. They mark the 
complete dominance of the Young Turkey party, 
which has thus got its own-men into full control of 
the government. Prior to these changes, there 
were rumors which seemed to be well authenti- 
cated, of a. purpose on the part of the Young 
Turkey party to. depose the sultan and to pro- 
claim the eldest son of the late sultan.as his succes- 
sor. But the present sultan knows enough to 
yield when he has to, and in this case he probably 
saved his throne by the sacrifice of his ministry, 


[Continued on “page 226.) 
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TEACHING ENGLISH. 
{Continued from page 213.] 





it to the author for him to contemplate in silence 
.and his own wretchedness, but the chances are that 
he will never consider it seriously, and certainly 
not through the teacher's eyes. Suppose this 
process be reversed, and that the first step be an 
exposition of how to collect material for a compo- 
sition and how this material should be grouped un- 
der the one heading of “Material” or “Ideas,” then 
the kinds of material that seem to be closely relatea 
should be grouped under appropriate sub-head- 
ings. While one is collecting material, his mind 
should be concentrated upon this species of work 
exclusively, and he should search intelligently and 
industriously for such ideas, and arrange them so 
that they cam be easily referred to when needed. 
Suppose, now, that one has gathered all the mate- 
rial needed, perhaps more; he must next give his 
entire attention to assorting and rejecting what- 
ever may not be appropriate for the present dis- 
cussion. The selected portions that are used mu3t 
now be arranged, and the order of arrangement is 
one upon which the writer must balance many 
things. He has now to consider especially his 
hearers or readers; where to put the strongest ar- 
guments, and how one paragraph or topic should 
support and strengthen what is to precede or to fol- 
low it, and how connections or transitions are to be 
made, and, above all things else, to make a good 
beginning and an impressive and strong ending,— 
these two ideas applying to the sentence, the para- 
graph, the chapter, or the essay. The question ot 
just how to handle material after it has been co!- 
lected is, perhaps, the best test of the literary judg- 
ment that can be given. It affords a wide scone 
for the full exercise of one’s taste, tact, skill, and 
literary insight. The material must be properly 
proportioned by giving to each paragraph, or sub- 
head, its due space, weight, and position. These 
steps are preliminary, and each should be worked 
out in detail by the teacher, and in drilling the 
pupils thoroughly, relatively considered, on one 
step at a time till it is mastered. There now re- 


* mains another factor, after the matter has been ar- 


ranged and tabulated on slips of paper or cards, 
and that is: How shall the ideas be expressed? It 
is at this point that the high school pupil is usually 
put to work instead of being prepared first for this 
kind of work. 

Composition requires careful consideration in 
regard to clearness, simplicity, force, brevity, and 
economy ; in short, it involves the entire subject of 
style, and how material ought to be handled most 
effectively and to the very best advantage. In 
general, it includes all these rules, regulations, 
suggestions, and other helps that are usually given 
in the best grammars and rhetorics for using the 
English language correctly, elegantly, and effec- 
tively in the expression of thought, feeling, and 
action. The very opposite plan is almost uni- 
versally purstied from the one indicated. Above 
all things else, the pupil should be trained first how 
to plan a composition, how to collect and assort 
his material, how to put its.parts together, and how 
to finish it in an acceptable manner. By proceed- 
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ing along the lines indicated the pupil will, I am 
persuaded, begin to understand how to go about 
the business in a sensible and rational manner. All 
these things must be learned, and it is far better 
to have pupils begin work on a sound basis than to 
spend four years on the wrong track, which the pu- 
pil is made aware of as soon%as he leaves school, 
college, or university, and he is then thrown 
sprawled out on his own resources to pick himself 
up as speedily and as gracefully as possible. 

To avoid confusion and contradiction, the pith 
of this discussion is to do the best thing at the right 
time, and to have the pupils write on subjec‘s 
chiefly of their own choosing.—Kansas_ City 
School Report. 


oo. , note 


V— 


QUICKENING. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

Dilatory as winter seems, and the longer it ap- 
pears to linger if it has been slow in coming, there 
are, sometimes even in late February, a few signs 
of the vernal awakening. The first, and perhaps 
most noticeable, is the gradual increase of green 
on the southern sides of walls and houses—that is, 
on the lawns or banks beside these. This begins 
in sunny spots near the walls, spreads as from 
points of crystallization, and slowly increases. 
The grasses and humble weeds in such positions 
acquire the benefit of heat radiated from the walls. 

One of the earliest plants to start its growth is 
the familiar round-leaved mallow, or “cheeses,” a 
very hardy perennial, with a deeply penetrating 
tan-root. Near it also often appear a few vigorous 
ruddy leaves of narrow dock (Rumex). Manv 
plants, like this, in their spring state show a red 
color, due to anthocyanin, which is said to shield or 
chlorophyl from the too direct rays of the sun. 
Another theory is that anthocyanin has the power 
of deriving heat from the ultra rays of the spec- 
trum. 

If, at this season, one visits a spring in wood or 
meadow, he will find a decided strip of green bor- 
dering the emerging rivulet. Little bits of bitter 
cress are seen, and floating masses of callitriche o: 
water-star-wort. The flowers of this plant are 
without calyx or corolla, and are reduced to a sin- 
gle stamen or pistil. In gravelly places, like the 
paths of gardens, or railway banks, one is sur- 
prised to. see, very shortly, a well-developed flower- 
ing plant. the whitlow grass, Draba verna. By 
mid-March it is often in full seed. It is a tiny 
plant of the mustard family, and suggests a light, 
diffuse specimen of candytuft, or sweet alyssum. 
Tn the middle states, especially in rocky regions, it 
is replaced by the much showier Arolis lyrata, 
with, for a crucifer, large, white flowers. 

The tassels of vafious shrubs, as hazels, alders, 
and poplars, have been visible all winter. Hitherto 
compact and rigid, they now begin to loosen and 
unfold. A few really warm days cause them to 
awake and shake out their golden dust. At the 
same time the willows doff their water-proof scales 
and show their silky tips. 

The earliest tree to blossom in these parts is, un- 
questionably, the silver maple. It is a common 
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shade tree in cities, distinguished from the red 
maple, which its flowers closely resemble, by the 
lighter yellowish color of these, and by the weep- 
ing habit of the branches and exfoliating bark. 
The twigs or young shoots of many trees and 
shrubs now begin to show their characteristic 
colors,—a vivid green in sassafras, a golden yellow 
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in the osiers, a crimson in red maple. At the same 
time the sugar maples, where wounded, bleed 
freely, and one will notice the sap in great splashes 
on the pavement. This sweet enticement calls 
forth that solemn, but beautiful, butterfly, the 
Camberwell beauty, or morning bride, Vanessa 
Antiopa. She has hibernated all winter. 

One may chance, too, on window-panes to see a 
wasp thawing himself, or, Sisyphus-like, toilsomely 
climbing merely to fall back again. 

There comes a morning when we are awakened 
by a noisy caucus of blackbirds putting and carry- 
ing mctions. Messengers come and go from the 
lower to the upper house. Ambassadors are seen 
to leave on distant missions. Difficult matters are 
arbitrated, ways and means considered. When 
hopelessly entangled the decision is referred to the 
speaker, who seems well informed in parliamen- 
tary law. 

These features of the early spring morning, 
constantly recurring, while familiar, are never tire- 
some. They seem always new, ever delightful. 


e--4+0-@>-e-4~+0+ 
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J. R., West Virginia: I want to express my ap- 
preciation of the excellence of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. Its contents are always helpful, inspiring, 
and timely. It fills a distinctive field in educa- 
tional journalism. 
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A SOUTHERN IRIBUTF. 


My dear Mr. Winship: A native of the peninsula, 
where McClellan dug up the graves of his mother and: 
father; the author of the declaration, college graduating 
address, “This Union a Geographical Necessity”; never 
a sympathizer with secession, but with Lee and Jackson 
decided with his mother state; one that is glad that the 
12th of February has been made a_ national holiday,. 
that the children of this republic may be taught patriot- 
ism—a love for their whole country, sends to the Jour- 
nal the following:— 

The assassination of Abraham Lincoln was a greater 
disaster to the South than Gettysburg. 

Alexander Hogg. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


9:90 90ee—— 
ARBAUGH DISSENTS. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: Every one must 
appreciate and admire the sympathetic spirit in which 
Dr. Chancellor, in his communication in your issue of 
January 28, contemplates the sad circumstances of the 
death of Professor Gordy. All will concede, too, the sa- 
cred right of every one to pay tribute in words to the 
character and services of his friends,—a task of love 
which, in this case, Dr. Chancellor has most worthily 
done. Our observation is that there has been almost 
universal sympathy and grief, and that only kindly and 
charitable judgment has been passed. When men of his 
professional experience and reputation for scholarly 
thinking speak as does he in the fifth and sixth para- 
graphs of his communication, there is danger that those 
of less conviction, clearness of vision, and fixedness of 
purpose may derive therefrom confirmation of their own 
somewhat superficial views of the problems of human 
existence and the presence of evil in the world. The 
paragraph immediately following extenuates, it is true, 
the force of those referred to, and has in it more of the 
ring of the philosopher. 

W. B. Arbaugh. 

Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


0-09 -0-9-0-—- 
BRIGHT SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 
[From the Delineator.] 
A FLATTERING INTEREST. 

James was watching a man paint a bouse. He 
seemed to be very interested, when ‘he said to the 
painter: “Fall down and see how fast you will come.” 

AWFUL PROSPECT. 

Marcia, a little three-year-old, had a brother of seven 
who annoyed her a good deal. One day she had been — 
very much disturbed and kneeling down began to pray: 
“Dear Lord, what shall I do with my teu boys? Help 
me.” 

A NEW COUNTRY. 

Little Florence, aged five, went calling with her dolly. 
Upon being asked the nationality of her dolly, she re- 
plied: “Oh, she is bisque.” 

SAME EFFECT. 

“Cyril,” said his mother, as they sat down to the 
breakfast table, “did you wash your face this morn- 
ing?’ 

“Well, no—mamma,” said he slowly, evidently casting 
in his mind for an excuse, “but,” he added reassuringly, 
“I cried a little before I came down stairs!” 

A QUESTION. 

Little Edna, who was taught to be strictly honest in 
the smallest .details, on seeing a family of gypsy 
“movers,” ragged and unkempt, housed in one canvas- 
covered wagon and drawn by the leanest horses, re- 
marked :— 

“If I were as poor as they, I’d borrow a gun, go out 
into the woods and shoot myself,—but who’d bring the 


gun back?’ 
ELEVATED. 


Little Harold was taken to church for the first time. 
The choir loft was above the pulpit. On the return 
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‘home Harold sprung the following query upon his 
‘mother: “Why do all those folks sit on the mantel- 
piece?” 

IT IGNITED. 

Little MRollis, four years old, came to the table, 
where we had tomato soup, of which he is very fond. 
Being very hungry, he could not wait for it to cool, but 
hastily ate two or three spoonfuls; then, laying down his 
spoon, he exclaimed: “My goodness! that soup is so hot 
it makes sparks all down me,” 

NEUROTIO JELLY. 

Little Wilbur was eating luncheon with his mother. 
Presently she noticed that he was eating his jelly with 
his spoon. 

“Wilbur, dear,’ she said to him, “you must not eat 
your jelly with your spoon.” 

“T have to, mother,” he replied. 

“No, dear, you don’t have to. Put your jelly on your 
bread.” 

“I did put it on my bread, mother,” said Wilbur. “but 
it wouldn’t stay there; it’s too nervous.” 


a ’ 
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PENMANSHIP. 


February 3, 1909. 

Editor of the Journal of Education: Allow me, as a 
teacher of penmanship, to most heartily commend Su- 
perintendent Osborne’s words of wisdom on_ this sub- 
ject which appeared in a recent number of the Journal. 
All the pretty blackboard copies in the world will never 
give the pupil a handwriting which will be of real ser- 
vice to him after he leaves school, unless he is thor- 
oughly and intelligently taught good position, pen hold- 
ing, and muscular relaxation in its relation t» the proper 
development of forearm or muscular movement writing. 
Of these things, the average grade teacher has little if 
any knowledge, and needs the guidance of a competent 
specialist, who should be able to inspire both teachers 
and pupils with a genuine love for good writing, and an 
appreciation of its true value in the educational system. 
Slow, cramped finger-movement writing is a curse to 
thousands of schools at this time. Public sentiment de- 
mands better and more practical methods of teaching 
this important branch. 





C. G. Prince, 
Supervisor of penmanship, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
N. B. I have nothing to sell, and am not interested in 
booming anybody’s “‘method” or “system.” 


La. & 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 
Journal of Education:— 

My dear friend: Was delighted to read in the Jour- 
nal an admirable article on “The Marking System” and 
“Written Examinations.” Written examinations, as 
they have been conducted in this country, are aug- 
menters of dishonesty, envy, aud hatred. 

A teacher who cannot class his students at the close 
of the year without a written examination ought to be 
dismissed from the school with the velocity that would 
do a court justice. Our teachers ought to train for 
character and not for per cents. 

Let the time spent in written examinations be con- 
sumed in reading live school journals and the latest and 
best books on pedagogy, and our teachers would do bet- 
ter work, and the schools would be greatly improved 
morally and intellectually. 

Your journal was good at first, and it continues to 
grow in goodness and usefulness. 

William H. Lynch. 





Cabool, Mo. 
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BOOK TABLE, 


POEMS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Collected and 
edited by Burton Egbert Stevenson, librarian of Chilli- 
ecothe, Ohio. Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Cloth. 704 pp. (6x9). Price, $3.00. 
This is the first adequate and useful collection of 

poems of American history. There are 812 poems by 
300 different writers. Of these thirty-two are by Whit- 
tier, nineteen by Longfellow, nineteen by Freneau, eight 
by Lowell. The poems are grouped inte The Discovery, 
In the Wake of Columbus, The Settlement of Virginia, 
The Dutch at New Amsterdam, The Settlement of New 
England, Religious Persecutions in New England, King 
Philip’s War, The Witchcraft Delusion, The Struggle 
for the Continent, The Colonial Period, The Revolu- 
tion, The Coming of Discontent, The Bursting of the 
Storm, The Colonists on the Offensive, Independence, 
The First Campaign, “The Fate of Sir Jack Bragg,” 
The Second Stage, the War on the Water, New York and 
“Neutral Ground,” The War in the South, Peace, The 
Period of Growth, The New Nation, The Second War 
with England, The West, Through Five Administra- 
tions, War with Mexico, Fourteen Years of Peace, The 
Civil War, The Slavery Question, The Gauntlet, The 
North Gets Its Lesson, The Grand Army of the Potomac, 
The War in the West, The Coast and the River, Eman- 
cipation, The “Grand Army’s” Second Campaign. With 
Grant on the Mississippi, The Final Struggle, Winslow 
and Farragut, The Martyr President, Peace, Expansion, 
Reconstruction, 1876, The Conquest of the Plains, The 
Second Assassination, The War with Spain, The New 
Century. There are Notes and Indices of Authors, First 
Lines and Titles. Nearly every poem has an historical 
introduction. The book is highly valuable, historically, 
as well as a poetic revelation. It is needless to say that 
no other ten books combined have so much that is so 
important to a school from this standpoint as does this 
grouping of “Poems of American History.” 





THE BIBLE FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Shailer 
Mathews, general editor Acts. special editor of Inter- 
pretative Comments. George Holley Gilbert. Ph. D.., 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
(4144x6%). 267 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This highly attractive edition of the separate books 
of the Bible, of which ten volumes have already ap- 
peared in “Genesis,” “I. Samuel,” ‘Psalms.” “Isaiah,” 
“Amos, Hosea, and Micah,” “John.” “Romans,” “Gala- 
tians,” “Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon,” ‘He- 
brews.”’ is handy as to size, clear in type. valvable in in- 
terpretative comment, with appendices and index. It 
makes the reading of the Bible more intelligent and in- 
viting. 

THE LIFE OF SIR ISAAC PITMAN, INVENTOR OF 
PHONOGRAPHY. By Alfred Baker. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. Fifty illustrations. 
890 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

Sir Isaac Pitman’s life is of exceptional interest be- 
cause at eighty-one he received from Queen Victoria 
upon the recommendation of the Earl of Rosebery. 
prime minister, the honor of knighthood, “on the ground 
of your great services to stenography, and the immense 
utility of the art.’ No such honor has even come to the 
promoter of any kindred useful art. In one great 
achievement Sir Isaac stands unique, namely as the in- 
ventor of an original and brief method of writing the 
English language. which, besides fully meeting the re- 
quirements of the professional notetaker, and vastly 
facilitating commercial and legal business, is practiced 
by many thousands simply as a means of saving time, 
and as a useful accomplishment. As the inventor of 
phonography, Sir Isaac’s name is a household word, 
and most of those who have become acquainted with 
the art which has proved so serviceable to them will, we 
believe, gladly avail themselves of the opportunity now 
presented of becoming acquainted with the life story of 
one who, by his far-seeing labors, brought into use the 
most facile and philosophical method of recording 
thought on paper which the world has yet seen. No 
other system of shorthand in existence can boast of such 
a propaganda as that which Sir Isaac created and pro- 
moted. The tale is almost romantic. and the central 
figure was one who aroused a remarkable enthusiasm 
for the art. There are still many among us who have 
come under the influence of his inspiriting personality, 
but the great majority of his enthusiastic supporters 
never had the opportunity of coming into personal con- 
tact with Sir Isaac Pitman. They can now, however, 
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become as fully acquainted with his career as with that 
of any other celebrity, through the medium of the pres- 
ent work. Thousands of instructors who for many 
years past have been engaged in imparting a knowled 
of the system which the “Father of Phonography - 
vented will feel it a privilege to acquaint themselves 
with the life story of one whose shorthand. system 
forms, either wholly or in part, the foundation of their 
vocation in life. Their teaching will be more convinc- 
ing and interesting the greater the knowledge they 
possess of the inventor’s life, and of the circumstances 
under which the art was developed and brought to its 
present perfected state. This is a day of charming 
biographies, and among them all it will not be easy to 
find one more enlightening or more entertaining than 
this, for it is a revelation of the struggles and triumphs 
of a great soul inspired by a noble purpose. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. Chi- 
cago: The Religious Education Association. Cloth. 
$19 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Thirty-three papers that were given at the great 
gathering of the association held early in 1908 at the 
national capital. The dominant note in these papers 
by President King, Lyman Abbott, Shailer Mathews. 
Professor Francis G. Peabody, and others is the inti- 
mate relation between moral and religious training and 
the life of the nation. And this moral and religious 
note is rendered by some of the most highly gifted 
educators in America to-day. It is impossible to single 
out any one of these papers for special comment where 
all are so able. But it is only wise to say that every 
believer in the fact that pure morality buttresses a 
nation’s life might well invest in a copy of this able 
volume. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND THE RULE OF 
THE NORMANS. By Frank Merry Stanton, Ox- 
ford. Heroes of the Nations Series. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Oloth. Illustrated. 517 pp. 
Price, $1.35, net. 

The Heroes of the Nations Series has done more 
than any other of which we know to extend and inten- 
sify an intelligent appreciation of the world’s heroes. 
There have been many stray volumes, but here are fifty 
volumes each dealing adequately, historically, and in- 
spiringly with men and women, everyone of whom should 
be known and can be through this series. The authors 
are almost as numerous as the heroes, which is proof all 
sufficient, that no one has strung out a machine-like set 
of biographies, but that each author is presenting and 
glorifying his own hero, which should be the case. 
THE JINGLE PRIMER. A First Book in Reading, 

Based on Mother Goose Rhymes and Folk Tales. By 

Clara L. Brown and Carolyn S. Bailey. New York. 

Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 

Nowhere is to be seen more cleariy the giant strides 
in teaching beginners to read than in “The Jirgle 
Primer,” in which, or by means of which, the child 
reads as naturally as he talks. Here rhyme and 
rhythm are utilized most effectively. For instance, the 
first four lines in the book are the familiar “Jack and 
Jill,” with graphic and catching illustration. Of course 
the child, any child, will learn this almost at the first 
hearing of it, and following the jingle they know where 
each word is. Then follow fourteen sentences, using 
these words and the suggestions of this jingle. Here 
are the first of these sentences: “Jack went to fetch the 
pail. Jack went up the hill. Jill came after Jack.” 
The children have no difficulty in reading these sen- 
tences by seeing the words in the “Jack and Jill” jingle. 
In the same way are presented “This little pig went 
to market.” “This is the house that Jack built.” and 
fifty other Mother Goose tales, and folk stories, each 
delightfully illustrated, and each followed with sug- 
gested sentences. Oh, but how far removed this is from 
the books of no distant day that merely played around 
a cat for several days! 

THE DARK CORNER. By Zach McGhee of Washing- 
ton, D. C. New York: The Grafton Press. Cloth. 
206 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is distinctly an educational story of the South in 
its worst aspects, a third of a century ago. away 
from the railroad. So important do we consider 
this story that we have an editorial upon it in this issue 
of the Journal of Education. 
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WHAT AND HOW. A _ Systematized Course of Hand 
Work for Primary Grades, for Rural Schools, and for 
the Home. By Anna W. Henderson and H. O. Palen. 
Springfield, Mass.: The Milton Bradley Company. 
Cloth. (6x9). Illustrated in color. Price, $2.00. 

Oh, but this is a wonderful book in its appreciation of 
the needs of the teacher of the littlest people, of the de- 
sires of these little ones, and of the science of guiding 
them in ways and by means that will unfold their 
sense power and develop their spirit of achievement in 
thought and spirit. Not only can we not describe this 
marvelously beautiful and highly suggestive book, but 
no one else can; as Rousseau would say, the thing itself 
is the only explanative. It is the one thing most needed 
for the child Just before he goes from home to kinder- 
garten or primary school and when he is first under in- 
struction, and it is the only thing that so fully meets 
both these needs. 


KIDNAPPED. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited 
and annotated by John Thompson Brown. Macmil- 
lan’s Pocket Classics. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

We wonder if the public at large appreciates, as do 
teachers and pupils, what a luxury it is to have all mas- 
terpieces furnished at the rate of twenty-five cents each, 
and in the handiest conceivable form. It comes to us 
over and over again that these are really remarkable 
times for the ordinary man to live so far as good litera- 
ture is concerned. Six of the noblest works of litera- 
ture can be had for the price of one “story of the day.” 
There is no possible excuse now for anyone not to own 
all masterpieces since he can get several of them for 
what the family pays for one evening at a theatre. Here 
is “Kidnapped,” one of the best, if not the choicest of 
the works of Robert Louis Stevenson, with good paper, 
good type, good binding, handy form, with notes for 
twenty-five cents. And there are in Macmillan’s 
“Pocket American and English Classics” 120 other mas- 
terpieces. 


LABORATORY ARTS. By Principal George H. 
WOOLAT, Portadown, Ireland. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. 192 pp. Price, $1.00. 

An invaluable aid to industrial education by one who 
evidently is master of his theme. In the firat section 
the author deals with “Woodwork”’—the woods used, 
the tools required, polishing, etc. Then follows a sec- 
tion on “Metal-Work,” with exercises, and hints on fin- 
ishing. Then comes a section on “Glass Work,” with 
rules for cutting, grinding, blowing, bending, ete. Co- 
pious illustrations accompany these sections. Th re 
are three appendixes: (I.) Dealing with the making of 
lantern slides; (I1.) with optical projection, and (IIT.) 
giving tables of useful data concerning things us¢d in 
the laboratory. The whole forms a volume that any 
industrial instructor would find decidedly helpful in his 
work. 


———_ 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MATHEMATICS. A Con- 
tribution to the Philosophy of *Geometry. By Dr. 
Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. 141 pp. Gilt top. Price, 75 cents; 
net. 

Thi#¥is one of the most important and altogether 
charming books for one who is mathematically inclined 
that has been written. Paul Carus is peculiarly adapted 
and equipped for adequately treating the vexatious 
problems presented to one who would discover the 
“Foundations of Mathematics.” Nowhere else is to be 
found so satisfactory a treatment of the Buclidian and 
non-Euclidian theories of mathematical foundations. 


REGENTS” QUESTIONS ON PHYSICS AND KBY. 
By C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen. Cloth. 198 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Here are full answers to all the questions In elemen- 
tary physics given by the regents of the State Univer- 
sity of New York in ten years’ examinations. The solu- 
tions are by Professor EB. H. Meyers of Bellefonte Acad- 
emy, Penn. It is a valuable guide to correctness to 
anyone who may practice on the regents’ questions. and 
may greatly assist them to greater facility in solving 
kindred problems in physics when their own  testing- 
time shall arrive on examination day. The book rep- 
resents an immense amount of excellent and accurate 
work.., P 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are-solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To he available, these contributions 
should be short and com nsive. Copy 
should be received by the eritor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

March 12, 13: History Teachers’ As- 
sociation of the Middle States and 
Maryland, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

April 1, 2: Classical Association of 
New England, Boston University, 
Boston. 

April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 


April 8, 9, 10: Bastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. L.; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 

April 8-10: Middle Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association, Nashville. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
elation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 

June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Association, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; B. C. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 

October 8, 9: astern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis: 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, BE. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association held a 
meeting on February 19 at Simmons 
College as the guests of that institu- 
tion. The following program was 
presented: “The History and Pur- 
pose of the College,” by Sarah A. Ar- 
nold, dean; “The School of Secre- 
tarial Studies,” by Professor El- 
dredge; “The School of Library Sci- 
ence,” by Professor Robbins; “The 
School of General Science,” by Pro- 
fessor Stiles; “The School for Social 
Workers,” Professor Brackett. Ad- 
dresses were also made by Miss F. 
M. Marshall of the Trade School for 
Girls, Boston: and F. V. Thompson, 
head master of Boston High School 
of Conmimerce. There was a large at- 
tendance, and the inspection of the 
buildings of the college was enjoyed 
by all present. The association 
elected the following-named officers: 
President, Frank M. Marsh of Fair- 
haven; vice-president, Robert O. 
Small of Grafton; secretary and 
treasurer, Frederick S. Pope, Jr., of 
North Baston, and auditor, Orin H. 
Marton of Marlboro. 
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The total amount available to the 
school committee for the year begin- 
ning February 1, 1909, is $4,120,000, 
and the school board has approved a 
budget for this amount. The sum 
of $3,364,000 is given to salaries, 
$156,000 to heat and light, $325,300 to 
repairs, and the balance to supplies 
and incidentals. Frederic B. Hall, 
representing the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund Association, appeared 
before the committee asking the sup- 
port of that body in favor of the bill 
which has been introduced in the 
legislature to amend _ the teachers’ 
pension act of last year. Under this 
act all teachers retiring after June, 
1908, will receive $180 per year. 
There are 111 teachers in this asso- 
ciation, which has a retirement fund 
of its own, besides others who did 
long and faithful service to the city, 
who had retired previous to this date. 
This bill asks that they may be in- 
cluded in the pension fund as pro- 
vided by the act. The board has 
taken the matter under considera- 
tion. 

Three Pullman cars were found 
necessary to convey the educational 
party from Boston to the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence 
at Chicago this week. 

The thirty-fourth regular meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Chemistry Teachers was held in 
Boston February 13. Following 
was the program: Review of Wil- 
helm Segerblom’s “Qualitative Analy- 
sis,’ by Owen D. Evans, High 
School of Commerce, Boston; ad- 
dress of retiring president, Professor 
James F. Norris: address of Profes- 
sor Henry P. Talbot, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, “Should 
More Credit Be Allowed by Institu- 
tions of College Grade for Work 
Done in Chemistry in the Secondary 
Schools?”; discussion of Professor 
Talbot’s address; address, “Destruc- 
tive Distillation,” by Professor F. H. 
Thorp, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The salary bill of the teachers is 
more than $3,000,000; of janitors, a 
quarter of a million, and of school 
officials, $100,000. 

The Massachusetts commission on 
industrial education has submitted 
its third annual report. It recom- 
mends that on approval of the com- 
mission of any city or town the state 
pay a sum proportionate to the total 
amount raised by local taxation and 
expended to support the public 
schools fot each $1,000 of valuation, 
and that one-fifth of this be for in- 
dustrial education. Day — schools 
have been established at Montague 
and Northampton, and _ evening 
schools at Beverly, Boston, Brockton, 
Cambridge, Chicopee, Lawrence, Na- 
tics, New Bedford, Pittsfield, Taun- 
ton, and Waltham. The main fea- 
tures of the legislation of 1908 are: 
First, the extension of the term of 
the commission from three to five 
years; that is, until August, 1911; 
second, the addition of a sixth mem- 
ber to the commission, who shall be 
a woman; third, the further delega- 
tion to the commission of all neces- 
sury powers in the conduct and main- 
tenance of independent industrial 


schools; fourth, the requirement that 
moneys appropriated for the mainte- 
hance of industrial schools, whether 
appropriated by the state or by mu- 
nicipalities, must be expended under 
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the direction or with the approval 
of the commission; sixth, the re- 
quirement that such schools must be 
approved by the commission as to lo- 
cation, courses, and methods of in- 
struction, in order to receive state 
aid; seventh, the provision that the 
cominission may grant permission to 
any resident of Massachusetts to 
attend an authorized industrial school 
in any other city or town than that 
eof his residence, provided that his 
own town does not maintain such a 
school in whole or in part; ninth, the 
provision that the commission may 
fix a tuition fee which the home town 
is required to pay in case of pupils re- 
siding in outside towns; the state to 
repay to the town one-half of the 
tuition fee so paid. 

SOMERVILLE. The women teach- 
ers have organized a Somerville 
Teachers’ Club, with Miss A. Marion 
Merrill as president. At its recent 
first guest night Mrs. Laura B. Rich- 
ards, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, 
was the principal speaker. There 
were 272 members present. 

WORCESTER. The regular an- 
nual meeting of the Worcester 
County Schoolmasters’ Club was held 
in this city February 13. After din- 
ner two excellent addresses were 
presented by Judge R. O. Harris of 
Massachusetts superior court, and 
Dr. C. F. Hodge of Clark Univer- 
sity. D. W. Armstrong, president of 
Worcester Boys’ Club. was present 
and spoke on the subject of “Boys.” 
At the business meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
George Rugg, Princeton; vice-presi- 
dent. E. E. Thompson, Worcester; 


secretary and treasurer, John M. 
Galagher, Worcester. 
BRAINTREE. The Jonas Per- 


kins School Association gave a re- 
ception on February 9'to the superin- 
tendent of schools and teachers of 
the town. Many parents and 
friends availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to be present. On Febru- 
ary 11 Miss Ellen T. Emerson gave 
an instructive talk to the teachers of 
the association on “Tuberculcsis.” 





RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. One of a series 
of movements toward the securing of 
industrial education for the children 
of this state was taken February 15, 
when the teachers of drawing and 
manual training schools of Rhode 
Island organized a permanent asso- 
ciation. The meeting was held at 
the Rhode Island School of Design 
and was largely attended. An ad- 
dress by Henry Turner Bailey, for- 
merly supervisor of industrial art 
education for Massachusetts, and the 
election of officers were the features 
of the session. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. The annual 
convention of the History Teachers’ 
Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland will be held in Houston 
hall, University of Pennsylvania, on 


Friday and Saturday, March 12 
and 13. 
fENTRAt S&S ATES, 
ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. President Otto C. 
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Schneider of the board of education 
has declared that Chicago shows a 
natural increase of 5,000 children of 
school age every year, and that to 
take care of the increase the plan for 
forty-six new school buildings and 
additions to be built at a cost of 
nearly $9,000,000 within the next 
three years has been adopted. 





FORBIGN. 

ST. PRTERSBURG. The minis- 
try of education has introduced a 
bill before the Douma providing for 
a building fund for the erection of 
148.179 new primary schools throuzh- 
out the empire within ten years. 
These schools are to be built and 
maintained by the provincial author- 
ities on government subsidy. A stat- 
ute providing for general compulsory 
education is to be discussed in the 
Douma. 


, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Carroll D. Wright, president of 
Clark College, Worcester, Mass., 
died at 7 p. m. February 20, after an 
illness of more than two years. 


The adoption by each of the 
smaller colleges of some specialty by 
which it can appeal to a particular 
clien.zle seems likely to be one of 
the developments of the future. 
President Thomas of Middlebury 
College reports that the pupils get 
through there on $300 a year, and he 
proposes to make the opportunities 
which the little Vermont town offers 
for an inexpensive education its 
specialty. Its alumni roll contains 
more than its share of distinguished 
names, and without doubt the eco- 
nomic conditions now enforced there 
are making for a certain sturdiness 
of character which will show itself 
in its next generation of graduates. 
Somebody before many years should 
make a classification of the colleges 
according te the aims which they 
have uppermost, answering such 
questions as these: To what college 
should the boy go whose chief inter- 
est is athletic, or the opporite, if 
such lads exist? Classifications 
might be made according to costs, 
and climate, and healthfulness, as 
well as prevailing academic interests. 
Probably the great university would 
reply that in its size it offers as wide 
an opportunity for the exercise of di- 
versified tastes and talents as many 
small colleges could provide.—Boston 
Transcript. 





Of the four professors of Yale 
University. W. G. Sumner, C. B. 
Richards, H. P. Wright, and Berna- 
dotte Perrin, whose retirement was 
announced after the corporation 
meeting recently, the three first 
retired by age, and Professor Perrfn 
by service. Professor Perrin will 
do literary work in New Haven, but 
will offer no instruction. All four 
will receive the Carnegie pensions 
and go upon the emeritus list, mox- 
ing a total of twenty-one now on taat 
list. others being Professors Fisher, 
Brush, Johnson, Brewer, Clark, A 
M. Wheeler, Brastow, A. W. Wright, 
Lounsbury, Richards, Baton, Nie- 
meyer, Peck, Carmalt. Verrill, Ladd, 
and S. I. Smith, besides Secretory 
Brown of the observatory. Ex-Li' ra- 
rian Van Name. and Mark Bailley, 
formerly instructor in elocution. The 
new professors, Breckenridge, 


Tweedy, and MacIntosh, will begin 
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their duties at the opening of the 
next college year. In the Latin de- 
partment Professor Morris is to be 
transferred to the Dunham profes- 
sorship. ,and Professor Hendrickson 
to the Lampson professorship. — 
The catalog of the University of 
Vermont has appeared, showing a 
total enrollment of 537 students. Of 
these 150 are in the arts department, 
118 in the engineering, forty-five in 
the agricultural, thirty-one in the 
chemistry, 175 in the medical. and 
eighteen are special students. N. J. 
Giddings, who has been assistant 
bacteriologist for the past two and 
one-half years, left February 16 for 
West Virginia, where he will fill the 
position of state bacteriologist. 


The council of New York Univer- 
sity announces the appointment of J. 
Edmund Woodman as_ professor of 
geology and director of the geologi- 
cal museum, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Profes- 
sor John J. Stevenson; and of Holmes 
Condict Jackson to be professor of 
physiology and director of the labo- 
ratory of physiology in the univer- 
sity and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Professor Graham 
Lusk. Professor Woodman is a son 
of Charles H. Woodman, excise com- 
missioner of New York city under the 
late Mayor Grace. He was asso- 
ciated with Profesor Shaler. as_ in- 
structor in geology in Harvard Uni- 
versity summer school for several 
years, and received the degree of doc- 
tor of science from Harvard in 1904. 
He is now professor of geology at 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N. §. 


The complete registration in the 
college of arts\and sciences at Oher- 
lin for the second semester is 89, 
A year ago the figures were 818. 
The secretary's office has recently 
compiled the following statistics 
with reference to the 10% professors. 
associate professors, and instructors 
listed in the new catalog for 1908-09, 
touching the question of study in for- 
eign universities: Total number in 
the catalog, full professors, 49; asso- 
ciate professors, 19; instructors, 35: 
studied in Germany, full profesors, 
29; associates, 8; instructors, 11: total. 
48: other European universities, full 
professors, 3; associates, 3: instruc- 
tors, 5; total, 11. 


A movement to unite the State 
Agricultural College, the Norman 
College, and the University of Kan- 
sas under one head and a board of 
regents is actively urged by leading 
educators of the state. Statements 
obtained bv the chancellor show that 
three-fourths of the 1,509 men stu- 
dents earn all or part of their college 
expenses, the total earnings amount- 
ing to nearly $300,000 annually. 


President Schurman of Cornell 
University opened the farmers’ week 
ceremonies at the State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell this week with 
an address of welcome. Fully 1,000 
farmers and educators are in the city 
for the week. Among the sneakers 
was John Robinson, editor of Farm 
Poultry, Boston. 

A course in industrial organization 
has been added to the regular course 
of the graduate school of business 
administration at Harvard, and it is 
expected that hereafter the secend 
half-year will be devoted to this 
new branch. The course will be open 
to business men on the same condi- 
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tions as was the course in corpora- 







campus, » Pe Anon who, on Janu- 
ary 7 ebra his eightieth 
birthday, has directed the phenome- 
nal growth of the university since 
1871, when he came to its presidency 
from the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. The University of 
Michigan then had 1,100 students. 
To-day the attendance is 4,780. In 
1880 he journeyed to China for the 
United States government to nego- 
tiate important treaties with China. 
In 1897 he served as a member of 
the international commission of 
Canadian fisheries, and in 189% acted 
as chairman of the Canadian com- 
mission for deep waterways. A year 
later he went to Turkey as the 
American minister appointed by 
President McKinley. He remained 
but a single year as minister to Tur- 
key, returning to the presidency of 
the University of Michigan. 

Statistics recently compiled by the 
authorities of Harvard University 
show that the number of southern 
students enrolled in the college and 
graduate schools has increased dur- 
ing the last nine years from 230 in 
the academic year of 1899-1900 to 
256 at the present time. The great- 
est increase has been from the 
strictly southern states of A'abama, 
Georgia, Texas, North Caroliva, and 
Tennessee, although some of the 
states. such as South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Missouri, have suf- 
fered losses in their enrollinent. 


At a meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylya- 
nia February 2, it was announced 
that Mrs: Esther Gowen Hood had 
given the university $100,000 to es- 
tablish graduate fellowships in the 
department of law as a memorial to 
her father, the late Franklin B. 
Gowen of Philadelphia. The  pur- 
pose of the fellowships, as stated in 
the deed of gift, is to enable the hold- 
ers to “pursue such course in legal 
research and analysis as shall be 
best fitted to develop and_ increase 
their knowledge of legal principles 
and consequently better adapt them 
in their practice of the legal profes- 
sion.” While the donor expresses 
her desire that the fellowships shall 
be awarded to such graduates of the 
law department as the university 
shall select immediately upon their 
graduation, there is a proviso that “if 
in any year in the opinion of the 
trustees the purposes for which fel- 
lowships are designed would not be 
subserved by the award to any mem- 
ber of the graduating class, the trus- 
tees shall award in any one year 
such fellowships as are available 
that year to any graduate of the law 
department. The work of the hold- 
ers of the fellowships is to be pre- 
scribed by and executed under the 
immediate supervision of the law 
faculty. The amount of the income 
mayable to each fellow is left en- 
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tirely to the discretion of the univer- 
sity. One fellowship may thus carry 
a larger salary than another and the 
number of fellowships may be varied 
from time to time, provided at least 
three are maintained. There is also 
a provision that a portion of the in- 
come may be used by the _ trustees 
for the purpose of defraying any ex- 
pense incident to the publication of 
any legal treatise written or com- 
piled by one of the holders of a 
Gowen fellowship. 


The annual catalog of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for 19 8-09 has 
just made its appearance. It is a 
volume of 776 pages, containing de- 
tailed information concerning all the 
departments. Among the more im- 
portant announcements included is 
the statement concerning the new 
requirements for admission to the 
medical department, which obliges 
candidates for admission to present, 
in addition to the special require- 
ments exacted last fall, evidence of 
having completed the freshman year 
at a recognized college, or undergo 
an equivalent examination, it being 
understood that such certificate in- 
cludes the necessary amount of 
study of chemistry, biology, and 
physics. The certificate. must also 
cover two scientific languages other 
than English; one of these must be 
either French or German, and must 
include a sufficient amount of study 
to insure a fair reading ability; the 
second of these languages may be 
Latin or Greek, or it may be modern. 
In 1910-11 candidates must have 
completed the sophomore course of 
a college. The auxiliary course in 
law has been augmented by a num- 
ber of new courses, so that the entire 
number of units now offered is 153. 
According to the general summaries 
published the teaching force consists 
of 454 members, and shows an _ in- 
crease of nineteen over last year. 
The students number 4,570, or an in- 
crease of 291. The college registra- 
tion has increased frem 2668 to 
2,989, every one of the departments 
of the college showing large and sub- 
stantial gains; so also do the gradu- 
ate. law, and veterinary schools, 
while the medical school, because of 
the new requirements, shows a 
slight decrease. The dental school 


shows a loss of five. 
a 


Dr. J. E. Woodman of Dalhousie 
University has been appointed profes- 
sor of geology and curator of the 
geological museum at New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Woodman is a Harvard 
graduate, and has been at Dalhousie 
seven years. He will begin his duties 
in New York with the next academic 
year. 

George Washington University has 
conferred the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws upon President 
Roosevelt, Governor Hughes of New 
York, and Bishop Harding of Wash- 
ington. 

President Alderman of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia has announced that 
the $1,000,000 endowment for the uni- 
versity is an accomplished fact. 

The fund necessary to secure the 
contributions of Andrew Carnegie and 
the general education board to Mary- 
ville (Tenn.) College has been ob- 
tained. In 1906 Mr. Carnegie offered 
the college $25,000, on condition that 
$50,000 additional be raised. In 1907 
the general education board offered 
Maryville $50,000, on condition that 
$150,000 be secured from other 
sources. Mr. Carnegie then in- 
creased his pledge by $25,000, making 
a total of $50,000 to be paid, on con- 
dition that $150,000 be secured from 
others. During the last days of Feb- 
ruary, 1908, President Wilson began 
the canvass for the $100,000 needed to 
secure the $100,000 offered by the gen- 
eral education board and Mr. Car- 
negie. When the work closed it was 
found that $120,362 had been con- 
tributed between the middle of Mav 
and the end of December, 1908, mak- 
ino the entire forward fund amount 
to $226,902. 

One of the most important recom- 
mendations of the educational com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, which for 
the past two years has been codifying 
and revising the school laws, is the 
creation of colleges of education at 
the Universities of Pennsylvania and 
Pittsburg. These colleges will have 
as their specific functions the training 
of high school and normal school 
teachers, principals and superintend- 
ents of schools, supervisors, and ex- 
perts for service in such additional 
positions in the public school system 
of the state as may be created from 
time to time. 

The standing committees of the fac- 
ulty of the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology have presented their an- 
nual reports. Among the most inter- 
esting of these reports, since it affects 
so vitally the character of the train- 
ing afforded by the institute, is that 
of the committee on courses of study. 
This report includes this year an out- 
line of the committee’s general policy. 
The points which the committee con- 
siders in dealing with the course 
schemes are: (1) Its general balance 
in the distribution of time among 
general scientific and professional 
subjects, with special emphasis against 
the over-specialization of subject mat- 
ter; (2) the general practicability 
from the standpoint of time require 
in exercise and preparation; (3) the 
sub-division of time. In the latter re- 
spect the committee maintains, among 
other things, that, except in the case 
of laboratory, drawing-room, or field 
work, time should always be allotted 
for preparation. The principal mat- 
ters with which the committee has 
dealt during the past year have been: 
(1) An important revision of the 
course in electrical ‘¢ngineering, 
diminishing the work in modern lan- 
guages, introducing applied me- 
chanics in the second year, and in- 
creasing the elective possibilities ot 
the fourth year; (2) the introduction 
of a new option—steam turbine engi- 
neering in the fourth year of the me- 
chanical engineering course; and (3) 
the introduction of required physical 
training into the first year. The 
committee on five-year courses has 
been occupied with the preparation of 
this typeof course in civil, mechani- 
cal, mining, electrical, chemical, and 
sanitary engineering, in chemistry, 
and in naval architecture. Of the 
schedules prepared, those for civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineer- 
ing have been approved by the faculty 
and announced in the institute publi- 
cation. These five-year courses are 
designed to meet the needs of three 
classes of students—those who desire 
to pursue their studies in two allied 
branches of engineering; another 
class, who wish to go more slowly 
with their work than the present four- 
year schedule will permit; and a third 
class, who, in addition to their regu- 
lar studies, desire to take courses in 
such general scientific subjects as 
biology or geology. 

At the exercises February 22 in 
commemoration of the founding of 
Johns WHvpkins University, which 
opened thirty-three years ago, it was 
announced that the gift of Henry 
Phipps of New York to the psy- 
chiatric clinic of the Johns Hopkins 
hospital was considerably in excess 
of $1,000,000. This announcement 
was a complete surprise, as it had 
been believed the gift was in no wise 
so munificent. As originally planned, 
the cost of the proposed building to 
be devoted to the treatment of in- 
cipient insanity would have been com- 
paratively Small, but after a study of 
methods used abroad in construction 
and equipment of such buildings, Mr. 
Phipps decided to build the best at 
Johns Hopkins, and to make the 
clinic among the foremost in the 
world. 

The College of Agriculture of the 
University of Maine is distributing 
an eight-page folder, giving the pro- 
gram of the third annual farmers 
week, to be held at the university 
March & to 12. An attractive list of 
speakers is presented, including the 
faculty of the College of Agriculture, 
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Director Charles D. Woods, and 
others of the experiment station; 
President George E. Fellows; Hon. 
Payson Smith, state, superintendent of 
schools; Hon. A. W. Gilman, state 
commissioner of agriculture; Presi- 
dent G. C. Creelman of Ontario Agri- 
cultural College; Professor E. F. 
Hitchings, state entomologist; Hon. 
Morrell Drew of the state tax com- 
mission; Hon. Paul D. Sargent, state 
highway commissioner; Miss Anna 
Barrows of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; and Miss Frances 
Stern of Massachusetts Institute 0° 
Technology. Among the subjects to 
be discussed are those relating to 
farm crops and horticulture, animal 
industry, veterinary science, and 
poultry management. An interesting 
addition to this year’s program is the 
women’s section. There will be a 
conference on town affairs, led by 
Professor Robert J. Sprague, and a 
conference on affairs relating to the 
education of rural communities, led 
by State Superintendent Payson 
Smith. Thursday evening will be de- 
voted to a concert in the chapel given 
by the university musical clubs. <A 
four-page folder has been issued con- 
taining the program of the short 
course in poultry breeding and man- 
agement, which will follo& farmers’ 
week and extend from March 15 to 
April 2. 

Near the University of Missouri 
stands a large brick dwelling of 
twenty rooms, where twenty-four stu- 
dents of the department of agricul- 
ture make their home. It is called 
the farmhouse. The organization is 
the result of the desire of a few stu- 
dents to reduce living expenses while 
at the university and yet have good 
food and comfortable rooms. Also, 
it was their desire to have a house 
occupied only by students of one de- 
partment. The club was formed in 
the spring of 1905, and last spring the 


is a modern  dwelli 
throughout, and cost about $10, 
It is owned by a member of the club 
and a sophomore agriculturist. The 
Organization was the first of its kind 
organized in the university. The club 
has been successful. FE. W. Rusk, 
commissary and president, says that 
room and board costs each a 
little less than $3 a week. The stu- 
dents have two servants, whose fami- 
lies live in the basement, where the 
dining-room and kitchen are located, 
also. All the occupants are residents 
of Missouri. Each is a candidate for 
B. S. in agriculture. 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Tome Institute of 
Port Deposit, Md. Dr. Thomas 
Stockham Baker, who, since the res- 
ignation of Dr. F. R. Lane as direc- 
tor last summer, has been the head 
master of the institution, was elected 
director of the institute, which em- 
braces not only the school on the hill, 
but the high schools of Port Deposit, 
as well. This action on the part of 
the trustees was taken for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, Dr. Baker 
has been eminently successful in his 
management of the school on the hill, 
and, because of his success, the trus- 
tees felt that he: was the man for the 
position, which was made vacant by 
Dr. Lane’s resignation. In the sec- 
ond place, the board has been deluged 
with requests from the people of the 
town and the surrounding country to 
place him at the head of all the work 
of the institute. Dr. Baker announces 
that he will make a number of radical. 
though gradual, changes, which will. 
after they have all been brought 
about, bring Tome Institute in the 
front rank among the great prepara- 
tory schools of America. Most 
people have the idea that the Tome 
Institute, at Port Deposit, comprises 
solely the fine group of buildings at 
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the top of the hill. This is only a 
part of the institution. The late 
Jacob Tome, the founder of the 
Tome Institute, had more than this 
in mind. Mr. Tome was it-terested 
primarily in the schools of Port De- 
posit. It was his wish that the chil- 
dren of his home town should have 
educational opportunities second to 
those of no other community of the 
country. With this end in view he 
endowed Tome Institute. The work 
of this institution is divided into two 


FRAMINGHAM, | 


school, which aims to be a great pre- 
paratory gchool. The second is the 
general school system of the town. 
There are several of these schools in 
Port Deposit, and they are the 
sources of education for the children 
of citizens for miles around. Since 
the resignation of Dr. Lane the town 
schools have been looked after by the 
principals of each separate school. 
The people felt the need of one execu- 


| tive head for all of these schools, and 





sections. The first is that of the Hill 





no man seemed to meet the qualifica- 
tion for this position better than Dr. 
Baker. Accordingly, they requested 
his appointment. Dr. Baker has been 
associated with the institute since its 
establishment as the head of the de- 
partment-of modern languages, and 
has taken great interest in it. 
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New York School for Crippled 
Children. 


With the interests and joys of 
school, the companionship offered by 
other children, good food, play, and 
alleviation of aches and _. pains 
through the ministrations of sur- 
geons and nurses, scores of children 
in the East side of New York are ex- 
periencing many of the normal joys 
of childhood, being educated to be 
self-supporting and in many cases 
healed of their infirmities. 

Lilian Clayton, in the Kindergar- 
ten Review, invites the public to 
visit the school on Montgomery 
street. The children arrive at 8.30 a. 











m. in a stage, and after being helped 
out, go at once to the playground at 
the back of the school until school 
time. In play, at work, always they 
are watched, to see that they do not 
jar themselves unduly,—particularly 
those wth spinal diseases. By 9.30 
about 110 children have gathered, 
and their six teachers are ready for 
them. Some of the children crawl 
upstairs, some pull themselves along 
by aid of the balustrade, some are 
carried. There are four kindergar- 
ten and four other classes. In grad- 
mg and choosing what branches to 
teach these children, the counsel of 
the surgeon is of great moment, for 
the question is which of these girls 
and boys will be physically and men- 
tally able to enter business pursuits 
like other children, and how many 
will be able to support themselves at 
their homes or in an institution if 
they are taught the proper kind of 
hand work. The children are, neces- 
sarily, not as rigidly disciplined as 
normal children are, they cannot be, 
there are many things which compel 
different treatment in every way. 
At 10 o’clock all the children are 
taken down to the open playground 
for a recess, and each one has a large 
glass of the best quality of milk, and, 
if health demand it, a fresh egg. 
During recess the children are bithed 
(every child has a bath twice a week 
at the least), massaged and medically 
treated by expert trained nurses. 
At noon all the children are served 
with wholesome dinners. At 1 o’clock 
lessons are resumed for an hour. 
Then the stage arrives and the pupils 
begin to leave—though it is 5 o’clock 
before the last one has gone. If it 
were only that the lives of these un- 
fortunates are rendered more bear- 
able and some happiness brought to 
them, this school- would be admir- 
able; but besides this, many of them 
are rendered self-supporting, a great 
benefit to themselves and the state. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 217.) 








THE SPECIAL SESSION OF CON- 
GRESS. 

The special session of the new 
Congress, called to consider the sub- 
ject of tariff revision, is to open on 
March 15. The President-elect is 
hopeful that the session may not 
last longer than three months. but 
this will seem to most observers an 
over-sanguine estimate. The issue 
is so complicated with separate and 
conflicting interests that it is no 
easy matter to reach definite results. 
Upon the general question whether 
the tariff should be revised at all it 
is sufficiently difficult to reach an 
agreement: but when the matter is 
taken up by schedules. every item 
will be separately contested. There 
enters also this time. as a new fac- 
tor, the necessity of finding new 
sources of revenue to meet the 
growing expenditures of the govern- 
ment. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


KEITH'S. 


Next week added to the stars of 
the first magnitude that have been 
appearing this season is Jefferson 
DeAngelis, the comic opera star who 
has always been a great favorite in 
Boston. His vaudeville venture has 
been one series of successes. Also 
the first appearance at this house of 
Claire Romaine, the English girl, a 
successful rival of Vesta Tilley in 
boys’ character parts and who is 
known as “London’s pet boy.” “Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence,” the juryroom 
sketch, has created an _ endless 
amount of comment and will hold 
over for another week. Among the 
headline class will be Long Acre 
quartette; Harry B. Lester, and 
Hugh J. and MHildred Emmett. 
Others are the Josettis and _ their 
Lilliputians; Edgar Allen and com- 
pany; Anderson and Goines; the Fly- 
ing Martins, and some _ special at- 
tractions to be announced later. 
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Prussian Universities. 


How much the admission of ma- 
triculated women students in the 
Prussian universities means for the 
higher education of women appears 
from the most recent statistics. The 
number matriculated is already 663, 
besides 900 who attend courses with- 
out matriculating. In these two 
classes of students are 100 foreign- 
ers, the Americans leading with 
forty-three, and the Russians follow- 
ing with thirty-five. England sends 
but seven and France (quite natur- 
ally) none at all. In the universities 


of all Germany there are 1,077 
women, 499 of them entering the 
philosophical faculty. Germany 


seems likely still to suffer from an 
“educated proletariat,’ for the num- 
ber of students in the universities 
has increased by 2,000 since last year. 
Much the largest is the University of 
Berlin, with 8,641 students, but 
Munich has 6,303, Leipsic 4,418, and 
3onn 3,383. From such massive fig- 
ures the returns dwindle to 786 for 
Griefswald and 685 for Rostock. 
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Highest Mountain. 


“Mount Everest” has not been uni- 
versally accepted as the name of the 
world’s highest mountain. It was 
bestowed in 1857 by the Royal 
Geographical Society in honor of 
Sir George Everest, the surveyor- 
general, who organized the survey of 
India upon a_ scientific basis. The 
society overruled an objection that 
the Nepalese already called the 
mountain Deva-dhunga (God’s seat) 
and Bhairava Langur (the Terrible 
pass), it being doubtful whether 
these names referred to this par- 
ticular mountain. On the continent 
of Europe many have persisted in 
ealling it Dawrisankar—a title of the 
god Shiva the Destroyer and his 
wife. But this seems to be really an- 
other peak, and Colonel Waddell has 
found by much inquiring no native 
name for Everest but “the White 
mountain”’—a vague term, just like 
the original “Mont Blanc” of the 
Alps. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


one candidate theory has been developed in this Agency till it is our rule whenever we 
T have a close fit. In February, 1909, eleven candidates made personal application at 
Ishp. We phoned one man to go and telegraphed he was our best man, avd he was el 
The same week there were forty candidates for a grammar principalship at Englewood, N. J. 
We sent one man and he was elected. About the same time we were asked to recom- 





mend a inci for a new whom we recommended as the best 
pee no ng We had ONE CANDI ATE man in the country, and he was 
elected. At East , N. J., we had one man for a vacant grammar school so much better 


than any one else that we declined tv name a second man even when Superintendent Da 
asked us to, and eventually he was elected. A young y can not do this sort of wor 


c 
because it has not the idates or the knowl ge € Finces or the oe, THEORY 
But when an agency has these it is pleasant for it and its candidates to follow this 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“ BREWER 











MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY f2ncas°..'2 Sones 
Assistants, Tu " Gevera- 


nd FOREIGN Scleuction; racmneaailn food schools to parents. Call om «= 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yorn. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ** 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


In correspondence with 8,000 Schools and Colleges. Over 7,000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 





Wabash Avenue, 





TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





with good general education wanted for by owen werk 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in me 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved syr- 
tem of music and drawing secure oan Sp fons to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHER GENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., ver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach teaim 
Positions’ Send for cireulars. nis — hd 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
ge, year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, . 
Montana, Washingtcn, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. 
A. SCOTT & CO., Propriete:s 


Des Mornes, lowa, 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.20.2 stte. "obs 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™“TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ; 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 








OF BOSTON, 
20 Boyisten St. 
Correspondence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26% grammar. 
Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 











00000000 SOOSOE SR 
; Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers % 


: every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. 
g Agency 





- + + Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 


POSES OOOSEFOD SCSEHOS HS HOEH HU ODH 
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‘Important New Books for Teachers 


JUST PUBLISHED 


MODERN METHODS FOR TEACHERS 


By Charles C. Boyer, Ph. D. 
Dept. of Pedagogy, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
Atwentiethcentury hand-book for American teach- 
ers, Normal schools, and teachers’ reading circles. 
i2mo. 345 pages Cloth, $1.50 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A.l., Ph.D. 
of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 

The author, with rare insight and skill, has hcre 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 
Four full-page plates in colors and fifty-seven line drawings, 

12mo. Cloth, $1.25 











THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman 

Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to.know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.25 





No School Library is Complete Without 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 








JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





February 25, 1909 








JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 




















Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 
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Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 
Sa 


Burcau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 
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